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I 
INTRODUCTION 


WILL Contract last ? Will it supersede Auction Bridge 
as a club game? 

These are the questions of the moment in card circles. 

Of recent years we have had various novelties which 
have threatened the supremacy of Auction Bridge. 
There are fashions in games as in everything else. 

Mah-Jong we were told, with its tricky box of 
Chinoiseries, would soon oust Auction. Who plays 
Mah-Jong now? 

Then we have had variations of Bridge which had a 
brief spell of popularity, such as Pirate, Nullos, 
Standard, Equality, and Bridge Whist, to mention 
only a few. These and others have had their day and 
ceased to be. Will Contract share their fate ? 

In card games there is no such thing as finality. They 
are subject to the laws of evolution. The Whist family 
has had a long innings. Whist, itself developed from 
an old game called Triumph or Trump played in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century, has begotten a large 
family. In direct succession are the games Solo Whist 
and Auction Solo Whist, Bridge in its old original form, 
Five Hundred, Auction Bridge, in its early form known 
as Royal Spades or Lilies, Royal Auction Bridge (the 
present game now known simply as Auction Bridge), 
and Contract Bridge. 

It is characteristic of many card-players to resent 


change. : 
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What an outcry there was against Bridge by Whist 
players when it was first introduced at London clubs. 
And yet I do not suppose you can find to-day a social 
club in London or in the provinces where Whist is 
played. 

When Auction superseded Bridge similar resentment 
was expressed in Clubland. 

“Why not leave things alone ? ’’ they cried. ‘‘ Bridge 
is good enough for us.” 

The old straight game of Bridge was a great 
game. Scientifically I hold it was a better game 
than Auction. But it too passed, and when we 
speak of Bridge now we mean Auction, and no one 
plays the old game. 

Auction itself underwent many changes and altera- 
tions until it was established in its present form. 

And now comes the challenge of Contract. 

The first point to notice is that Contract is not a new 
game. It was introduced into this country in 1912-13, 
and enjoyed a brief spell of popularity and then faded 
out. 

A few clubs tried it, but the only London club which 
remained faithful to it for several years was the Cleve- 
land. I wrote a book about it, and advocated it strongly 
as in many ways a better game than Auction, more 
lively and more amusing. 

But the drawback of it was that there were no settled 
laws. The Portland Club refused to legislate for it, and 
it is significant that in 1920 when America produced 
a new code of laws it was rejected on the grounds 
that ‘‘it would legislate the poor bidder out of the 
game.” 

All the same, Contract was adopted on the Continent, 
where it has absolutely superseded Auction. 

France has a brand of her own called Plafond. But 
the game mainly on the lines used in England fifteen 
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Jue, 
a ago is played at the Jockey Club, Vienna, at the 
, Budapest, and in Italy, Germany, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Cxuxho-dlovakia, The scoring is quite different 
from that now adopted, 

Contract, then, is not a new game, but in its present 

form, which we are invited by the Portland Club to 
, it is purely American. That is nothing against it. 
Americans are very thorough in games, and they 
have legislated for Contract as they did for Auction, 
_ treating it as a new game and rewriting the old laws of 
Auction where necessary to suit the new requirements. 
The Portland Club so far has done nothing of the kind. 
All that it has done is to suggest a trial of the American 
with American scoring, the only alteration being 
_ that the Portland code for Auction is to be used so far 
a applicable. 
The American laws relating to the Vulnerable and 
-Invulnerable features must be adopted. Majority bid- 
“4 must be used. The Goulash, which is optional 
£ the American Laws, is not accepted. The full 
American code and the modifications made by the 
Portland Club are given in this book. 
The position is that, just as we were invited in 1927, 
prior to the issue of the present code of Auction laws, 
_ to try and test majority bidding, so we are now invited 
to try and test American Contract. There is no cer- 
tainty that the Portland Club will legislate for Contract 
at all. 

If it does it will do so only after consultation with 
the chief card-playing London clubs. Nor, if it does 
decide to legislate for Contract, is there any assurance 

that the present method of scoring will be adopted. 

We do not see eye to eye always with America about 
cards, and it is quite possible that the particular form 
of Contract which appeals to the United States may 
not appeal to us. 
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We may have a new Contract game of our own, and 
it may be in the matter of scoring a compromise be- 
tween that which is played in America and that which 
is used on the Continent. 

In any case, it should not be assumed that England 
has as yet assimilated American Contract. 

With wise precaution the Portland Club has stated 
expressly that, while Contract is now being played at 
the club as an alternative game, it is not an indication 
that the club proposes to adopt it in the place of Auction 
nor an expression of the view that Contract will super- 
sede Auction. 

In this book, dealing as it does with American Con- 
tract, I have given the various American conventions 
which are practised by some players in the United 
States. I would, however, point out that all the con- 
ventions I mention, such as the bid of two of a minor 
suit and some of the slam conventions, are not uni- 
versally adopted by all American players. But I think 
it well to give them, although English players are under 
no obligation to adopt them, nor, so far as I know, have 
they been adopted widely in this country. 

Of these conventions an English writer, Major F. P. 
Barton, author of a book on Contract, has written that 
“they are nothing more than kicking your partner 
under the table.” 

I seem to have heard the same thing about informa- 
tory doubles when first introduced. 

But that did not prevent their adoption in this 
country. I see no reason to doubt, if Contract is 
increasingly played, that many, if not all of the 
American conventions, will be recognised. 

My own view about Contract is that it is a fine game. 
Why should it not be played, for a time, at any rate, 
side by side with Auction ? 

But Contract is not a perfect game for many players 
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who love Auction. It lacks balance and proportion. 
The scoring is too big. It needs to be graduated and 
toned down. I agree with Mr. Sidney Lenz, who states 
that the “ worst drawback to Contract is the premium 
it gives to the expert player.” 

It is all very well to say that this does not matter. 
It does. As he points out, there are many Auction lovers 
who have not the time or inclination to make a close © 
_ study of Bridge, and yet they succeed in holding their 
own because of their natural shrewdness and good 
common sense. At Contract this will hardly be enough 
to carry them through. 

And Mr. Ely Culbertson writes : 

** In all essentials the structure of Contract rests upon 
the same fundamentals as the structure of Auction, 
and, for that matter, of all card games which are based 
upon Trump and Partnership principles (the Whist 
- family). Contract, while not as claimed by some, Super- 
_ Auction, is nevertheless a more complicated and precise 
_ variety of Auction. The only valid objection against 
Contract is that it really involves too much hard work, 
possibly even more than Chess, offering, as it does, at 
_ any moment problems to solve which in their complexity 
and depth of inferences are certainly more difficult than 
those confronting the average banker in his daily 
routine. The growing popularity of Contract merely 
confirms the fact that humans (whose natural state is 
laziness) will work much better for pleasure than for 
necessities.” 

I believe therefore that the time is ripe for the intro- 
duction of a new English game based upon Auction, 
Contract, and Cairo. Sooner or later we are bound to 
have a new game, and I hope it will contain features 
from these variations of Bridge. We need a game on 
simple lines devoid of too many complications, subtle- 
ties, and conventions. It is possible to invent such a 
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game which will not involve too much intensive study, 
but where common sense will prevail, and in this book 
I have made suggestions for what I consider to be 
improvements. 


Provisional 
II 


THE LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Issued by the Portland Club 
January 1929 


MEMORANDUM 


THE Portland Club consider that there appears now to 
be a sufficient need for a United Kingdom code of laws 
covering the variety of Auction Bridge which is known 
as Contract. Although it is recognised that it would be 
- possible to produce a game which might be found by 
many players to be an improvement on any game 
hitherto played, the Card Committee of the club is not 
at present attempting to formulate a new game ; but 
it regards the American game of Contract as established, 
is provisionally accepting the American scoring, and is 
adopting the existing laws of Auction to fit the newer 
game of Contract. 

Contract is now being played at the Portland Club 
for purposes of trial as an alternative game to Auction ; 
and, while value calling is invariably played at Auction 
at the Portland Club, it is suggested that majority 
calling should provisionally be used at Contract, since 
the American scoring which for the time being is being 
adopted has been based thereon. The fact that Contract 
is now being played at the Portland Club as an alter- 
native game is not an indication that the club proposes 
to adopt it in place of Auction nor as an expression of 
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the view that Contract will supersede Auction as a 
club game. 


THE GAME 


The game consists of 100 (or more) points, obtained 
by tricks which are scored below the line. Only the 
tricks contracted for are scored below the line. Bonuses 
for extra tricks made beyond the contract are scored 
above the line. 


VULNERABLE 


Either side winning a game becomes vulnerable. 


ADDENDA 


The scoring is given on the following page, and, apart 
from what is printed above, the Laws of Auction Bridge, 
as published by the Portland Club in 1928, apply. 

It is recommended that the stakes should be about 
one third of those played at Auction, 

All the laws of Auction Bridge issued by the Portland 
Club on 1st March, 1928, apply to Contract Bridge 
except the following : Law 14 (2) and (3), and laws 23 
to 29, which are altered in respect of scoring. A new 
law concerning vulnerable is introduced. 
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IV 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF CONTRACT 


THE main differences between Auction and Contract are: 

(1) The Scoring.—The table is given on page 15, and 
should be studied carefully by every newcomer to 
Contract. It may appear rather difficult at first, but 
after a little practice it will come quite easily ; and it 
has the advantage that the scores are readily added 
and adjusted. 

It is to be noted that, although the scoring is much 
higher, the relative values remain the same as at 
Auction. To make game, 100 points are required. Three 
No Trumps at 35 points per trick therefore make game 
from love score, while it requires four tricks in Spades 
or Hearts or five in Diamonds and Clubs to do so. 

There are therefore no complications as to the number 
of tricks necessary to bid for game at love score. 

Slams are only scored at Contract when declared. 
Simple honours are abolished. Only four Aces in one 
hand or four or five honours in one hand count. 

A rubber which is won in two hands carries a bonus 
of 700, while a rubber won in three games scores only 
500. 

In the new Contract, as distinct from the old, there 
is no bonus for making an undoubled contract. When 
doubled the bonus is as at Auction. 

Only the number of tricks contracted for score below the 
line towards game. Overtricks carry a 50-point bonus, 
scored above the line like honours. 

Be 
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Similarly, undertricks are scored at the rate of 50 
per trick by the adversaries. Doubling and re-doubling 
doubles and quadruples these penalties, and there are, 
as will be seen by reference to the penalties, extra fines 
for players who go down more than two tricks when 
doubled. 

(2) Vulnerable and Invulnerable.—This is an entirely 
new feature. A side is vulnerable when it has won a 
game. When both sides have won a game they are both 
vulnerable. Various bonuses are affected by vulner- 
ability, as will be seen by the table. Trick values game 
and rubber bonuses, revoke penalties and honours 
are not affected. 

When you are vulnerable, your losses on undertricks 
are increased. For the first trick down you lose 100, 
and for each subsequent trick 200, even if you have 
not been doubled ; while if you are doubled, the 
penalties are still more severe—viz., 200 for the first 
trick and 400 each for subsequent tricks. 

This imposes a useful check on the reckless flag-flier. 

The player in a vulnerable position will there- 
fore think twice before he makes a hazardous bid 
which may be doubled. This tends to shorten the 
rubbers. 

(3) Majority bidding is compulsory. A bid of a greater 
number of tricks overbids a lesser number irrespective 
of suit values. Thus four Clubs overbid three No Trumps 
or three Spades. Five Clubs overbid four No Trumps 
or four Spades. 

(4) Variations in the Laws.—The Portland Club revoke 
laws for Auction Bridge apply, and, in fact, all the 
other laws for Auction apply, except law 14 (2) and 
(3), and laws 23 to 29, which relate to the scoring. 

The complete code of American laws is, however, 
given in this book, as many players of Contract before 
the Portland Club issued its provisional laws had 
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adopted the American code and still continue to use it. 

There are several minor differences in the American 
code, such as the laws relating to the drawing for 
partners, rank of suit in drawing, etc. Players should 
understand before starting a rubber under which code 
they are playing. 

(5) Conventions.—In connection with the game many 
new conventions have been introduced in America. 
These concern particularly the initial bid of two of a 
suit known as the demand bid, and various conventions 
for bidding a hand to get into a slam contract. 

All these conventions are not recognised nor used by 
players in this country, but I have thought it advisable 
to explain them in this book, as it is just as well for 
Contract players to be familiar with them. 

Many Contract players in England bid their hands 
in an ordinary straightforward way without resort to 
any of the ruses advised and recommended by American 
authorities. 

To arrive at slam bidding a highly artificial code has 
been invented, and I have devoted a chapter to it, 
showing how it works or should work. 

(6) The Goulash, which is optional under the 
American laws, has not been adopted, but readers will 
find it explained in the American code on page II5. 

(7) The Money Side.—Unless you are very rich and 
don’t care (but if you are very rich you probably do 
care) how much you stand to lose, it is necessary to 
adjust your points at Contract to the new scoring and 
conditions. 

The Portland Club recommends that the stakes 
should be about one third of those played at Auction. 

This is roughly right. It means that if you have been 
in the habit of playing £1 per hundred at Auction, you 
should play 6s. 8d. at Contract. This is an awkward 
sum for calculation, and I should say you would be 
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safer to make it 5s. per hundred. At the Portland the 
usual stakes are £2 per hundred by players accustomed 
to £5 per hundred at Auction. 

When you get a love rubber scored against you it is 
very punishing. I remember being the luckless victim 
in a love rubber where my opponents scored 1,880 
points. They called it a “‘ bloodless” victory, but that 
was not how I should have expressed it ! This was how 
it was made up: 


Rubber points for rubber in two hands . - 700 
Little Slam in No Trumps when vulnerable - 750 
Four honours in Spades in one hand : - 100 
Four Spades at 30 points per trick . ; - 120 
Six No Trumps at 35 points per trick - <eZLO 

1,880 


Rather severe without striking a blow! At Auction 
the same result would have worked out at 468 points. 
So you will see that in this particular rubber the points 
came out at over four times the Auction scoring. 

Contract is a game of big figures. These appeal to 
some people immensely. They like to deal in thousands 
instead of hundreds. Others, on the contrary, are 
frightened by them. 

They feel as if they are losing more. Of course, it is 
only a matter of regulating the points. But it is very 
necessary that the newcomer to the game should under- 
stand this. 


Vv 
THE INITIAL BID 


ALMosT everything at Contract depends upon the bid- 
ding. However well you play your cards, you will not 
win at the game unless you call correctly. And the 
calling is different from Auction. 

As only the number of tricks you declare count below 
the line towards game, the aim is to declare a winning 
contract whenever you can do so, or to make a bid 
that will shut out your opponents from declaring a 
winning contract. 

The initial bid at Contract must be a ‘‘ make.’’ The 
two quick trick bid and the approaching bid, so valu- 
able at Auction, do not work in Contract. While it is 
true that the aim of bidding at both games is the same 
—viz., to arrive at the most suitable bid for the joint 
hands—the methods must be different. 

At Auction the player desires to get the declaration 
as cheaply as possible. It does not matter how small 
his contract is, as all overtricks score towards game. 
But at Contract it is bad at love score to be left with a 
non-game-making contract, when game and overtricks 
are to be made. 

The first fact to realise is that the initial bid at Con- 
tract should be a trick stronger than at Auction. Some 
authorities sav half a trick, but I prefer not to deal in 
half tricks more than is necessary, as they are confusing 
to the player, and I assert confidently that if you take 
the standard as one trick higher than at Auction you 
will be on the safe side. 
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The possession of two quick tricks without length is 
not a strong enough foundation to carry the enormous 
superstructure which may be built upon it. 

The whole erection is apt to slip down in a ruin, with 
penalties running into hundreds. 

Remember then that a sound Auction bid may be a 
bad Contract bid. 

What is the irreducible minimum for a sound bid at 
Contract ? 

If a suit bid, the suit should be five at least, headed 
by A, K, or K, Q, or if by K, J, or Q, J, 10, with two 
outside Aces or quick tricks. A four-card suit should 
be called initially when it has “‘tops’”’ or when the 
hand contains such outside strength as to render an 
opening bid in it preferable to a No Trumper. Thus: 
a—A, iN; 10, 3; y—A, 9, 5, 25 @— kK, 0; Tea 3, 
is a better Spade bid than a No Trumper. 

I am a great believer in showing something initially, 
always provided it is good enough to “ show,” as it 
will help your partner in defence if you do not secure 
the contract. 

The first thing, then, is to determine at the outset 
when you are dealer whether your hand is good for 
attacking purposes or whether it is only a defensive 
proposition. 

Attacking bids are those that aim at securing the 
most advantageous position, which is to play the hand 
and score towards game. Defensive bids are those that 
prepare the way to meet attack by saving the game or 
defeating the contract. On a hand that you might be 
prepared to risk a call of “One ”’ in the suit at ‘‘ Auc- 
tion,’ without ever being ready to go on even with 
support from your partner, it is better, at love score, 
to say “‘ No bid.” “i 

The light ‘‘ No Trumper ” is a most dangerous initial 
bid at Contract. If second hand passes and your partner 
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has little or nothing, the fourth player with good cards 
is almost certain to leave you in and fine you, unless 
he can see a winning call in his own hand. 

An initial No Trumper with three Aces only or four 
guarded Kings is not advisable at Contract. It is likely 
to lead the bidder into trouble. 

And here it is to be noted that your partner at Con- 
tract does not take you out of a call of “One No. 
Trump ”’ on weakness. If he makes a suit declaration 
he is showing you that he has considerable strength in 
the suit he names. His purpose is to enable you either 
to call ‘““ Two No Trumps ”’ or to support his suit if it 
fits your hand better. The taking-out from weakness, 
which has much to recommend it at Auction, is useless 
at Contract. You do not want to risk a call of ‘““ Two ”’ 
of a suit, especially a minor suit, when you have no 
chance of making a winning declaration between you. 

The essence of the game is the mutual confidence of 
partners in the soundness of each other’s call. Given 
that, there are wonderful possibilities in the bidding. 
Without it the whole fabric falls to pieces. 

Having realised thoroughly that an initial bid must 
be sound or super-sound, the next point to realise is 
that as partner of the original bidder there is no such 
thing as a denial or take-out when your partner’s initial 
bid has been left unchallenged. 

At Auction if Z bids ‘‘ One Heart,’ and A passes, 
Y, having only one or two small Hearts, shows another 
suit, if possible, as a warning. But at Contract this is 
not done. 

The bidding by Y, after a pass by A, indicates no 
denial of Z’s initial bid. It promises further strength 
in the suit named in some way or other, and invites Z 
to increase his bid. 

This point is most important, and a stumbling-block 
to newcomers to Contract. 
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Remember that your opponents will never help you 
to make a game winning bid. They will not disclose 
their strength unless they think they have a game win- 
ning bid themselves or can break your contract if they 
push you to the limit. 

The first point, then, is that the initial bid must be 
a “‘make.” Bluff bids are useless. 

The second point in bidding is that as dealer or first 
bidder you should bid the full strength of your hand 
straightaway. There is one exception to this rule, namely 
when the hand is double suited or has an alternative 
second bid, such as between No Trumps and a suit. 

But when the suit is very long, bid it up to the limit 
at once. Thus, holding eight Spades or Hearts to the 
KW, J, bid Four: Spades’ or: “Pour: Hearts 
straightaway. 

You may ask why four exactly? Why not three or 
five? The answer is the holding is worth seven tricks. 
Partner’s support with an average hand gives a third 
of the rest (i.e. two). Seven plus two=nine, and the 
play of the two hands is worth one trick at least on 
average. Total ten. 

Your partner then knows exactly where he is. Your 
four bid tells him you are expecting two tricks from 
him. If he has no more he must pass. If he has three 
he will also pass, since there is no object in putting 
you up to five, as he knows you will not be able to bid 
a slam as you have called your hand to its limit. But 
if he has four tricks he should call little slam, and if he 
has five tricks the grand slam. 

At love score an initial major suit bid of three invites 
partner to put you up to the necessary four for game, 
but it does not assure him of strength outside the suit 
named. An initial bid of four in a major suit does not 
invite support unless partner is in a position to carry 
the bidding to a little or grand slam. 
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This is, of course, mere common sense. You don’t 
want to be saddled with a contract that is higher than 
aaa for game unless there is a good chance of a 
slam 

Except on a freak hand, therefore, it is seldom any 
good opening with an initial bid of five of a major suit, 
as it may only defeat your own object. You may find 
yourself left with it and be one down on your contract, 
whereas if you had been content to bid four you would 
have scored the game. 

With a very long major suit and little outside, it is 
better to open the bidding with three or four unless 
you are in the rare position when you can with com- 
parative safety bid a little slam on your own hand. 

In minor suits, unless your hand is of such a nature 
that it must be played in that suit and that suit only, 
it is best not to make a big bid. But if you do pre-empt 
in a minor suit it should be done to the full limit. A 
bid of three or even four is ambiguous. A bid of five 
says, ‘‘ Partner, with normal support from you, I expect 
to go game in this minor suit. But don’t raise me toa 
slam in it unless you have four or five tricks.”’ 

The following table may be found useful as a rough 
guide to bidding. 


Bid One on * * . three tricks. 


oe bhreé On 4): . i . five and a half tricks. 
» Four on - ; . seven tricks. 

» Five on : : . eight and a half tricks, 
rie SLX On - ; . ten tricks. 

» Sevenon . : . eleven anda half tricks. 


INITIAL BID OF TWO OF A SUIT (KNOWN AS THE 
DEMAND BID) 


So far I have dealt with bids of one and three or 
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more. Now I come to the most important bid of all, 
the initial bid of two. At Auction I consider it the most 
undesirable of bids. At Contract it is not only desir- 
able, but the most significant. 

Strange as it may appear, the initial bid of two of a 
major suit means much more than the initial bid of 
three or even four. It has a special conventional mean- 
ing. It shows not only length and strength in the suit 
named, but side strength as well. It says, ‘‘ There are 
hopes of a slam, partner. Show me anything you have 
got. If you have nothing, give me another chance of 
bidding by raising me one trick.’’ In fact, the initial 
bid of two of a major suit is the only bid which partner 
‘is justified in “jumping” without normal support. 
The reason of this is that partner, however weak his 
hand, must give the original bidder a second chance 
of bidding. 

An initial bid of three of a major suit means, “ I can 
make nine tricks with my suit as trumps, given average 
support by you, partner, and an average lie of the 
opposing cards; put me up to four for game if you 
hold a trick more than the two and a half I already 
expect.” 

Four of a major means, “‘I expect ten tricks with 
my suit as trumps, given the average conditions ; leave 
me alone unless you have exceptional strength for a 
slam, but my hand does not look like it.” 

Two of a major suit, however, has a more cheerful 
sound. It says, ‘“‘ I am exceptionally strong, and there 
may. easily be a slam floating around: please show me 
anything you have got. If you have nothing bid three 
of my suit to keep the bidding open. And I may then 
have to be content with raising to four for mere game.” 

There is much to be said for this convention. And 
how pleased the Auction bidders of two in a suit will 
be to see the “‘ Two”’ so honoured ! 
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_ To show how this works in practice, take the follow- 
ing hand from actual play. 
oe 
¥—9,5 ‘ 
9,7, G52 


y 
o—A, K, 9 ck o—Q, 8, vee 6, 4, 2 
V—10,7,4,3 |a. pl, 2? 
o—8 e—Q, 5 
dA, 9; 6, 5,2 | Z &—K, AF 4 


Score game all, love all. B deals, and says, ‘‘ No 
bid ”’ ; Z, ‘‘ Two Hearts’”’; A, “‘ No bid”’ ; Y, ‘‘ Three 
Hearts’’; B, “No bid”; Z, “ Four Diamonds ’”’; A, 
owe bid’: Y,:*° Four Spades’; B, *“ No: bid’”";*Z, 
pe Brve Clubs ” 2A.“ No-bid’”’ 3 Y,; “Six Diamonds:” 
All pass. 

Now this may seem on the face of it the craziest of 
bidding, but if you argue it out you will see that there 
is method in the apparent madness. 

This is the interpretation. Z’s original bid shows 
length and strength in Hearts. Y’s put up denotes a 
poor hand and less than normal support in Hearts, 
made only to give Z a second chance of bidding. 

As soon as Z shows a second suit Y sits up and sees 
possibilities of a slam in Diamonds, provided he can 
show his partner that he can help to this end. He might 
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by direct bidding call ‘‘ Five Diamonds,” which would 
end the bidding and secure game, but he sees greater 
possibilities. He therefore makes the erratic bid of 
“‘ Four Spades,’’ which says, ‘‘ Partner, don’t be afraid 
of that suit. I can take care of it by ruffing.”’ 

Z, comforted by this assurance, then shows that he 
can win the first Club round by ruffing or by possession 
of the Ace, and bids ‘‘ Five Clubs’”’; and Y is then 
enabled to bid little slam in Diamonds. 

You will see that he must make it against any play 
or defence. If A opens King of Spades Z makes little 
slam. If he opens Ace of Clubs Z makes every trick. 

I think very few players, unless expert in this type 
of bidding, would have arrived at such a result. Yet 
the bidding occurred actually as I have stated it, and 
Y’s bad hand, which at first sight offers no prospect of 
bidding at all, enabled Z to make a little slam. 

Of course you must remember that the bidding is 
not always on such tortuous lines. 

The importance of the two bid at Contract is that 
it is a convention to show a possible slam position. But 
I must make it clear that this convention is not by any 
means recognised by all players, nor should it there- 
fore be taken for granted necessarily that an initial 
bid of two means all that is suggested by the hand 
given. 

At the same time, every Contract player should 
understand that an initial bid of two of a major suit 
by his partner demands a response from him. 

The reason is that fourth hand will not in the ordinary 
way, unless he has a game-making proposition himself, 
disturb the initial two bid. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon partner to keep the ball rolling even on a weak 
hand. His raise, rightly interpreted, is not an incentive 
to partner to pursue the suit. It is only what is called 
a “courtesy” raise. But he must give him a second 
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chance of bidding to allow the original declarer to show 
a second suit or to make another bid. 

You may say, “Is not this very confusing? If my 
partner bids ‘ Two Spades’ or ‘ Two Hearts’ and I put 
him up to three, why should he not think that I have 
valuable support for him in the suit? ” 

The answer is that if you had sufficient strength you 
would put him up at once to four, or show another 
strong suit. 

Your raise does not indicate strength at all. It is only 
for the purpose of keeping the bidding alive. It is there- 
fore essential to distinguish the two bid from any other. 
A bid of one or three or more does not necessitate 

action. But a bid of two does. It is a convention. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN CONVENTION 


The most difficult hand to bid successfully is the two- 
suiter, when the two suits are not strong enough to 
justify an initial opening bid of two of either of them. 
Suppose, for example, you have five Spades and five 
Hearts both to the A, K, you are placed in a quan- 
dary. If you open the contract by bidding ‘‘ One 
Spade,” your partner may not be able to assist you in 
Spades. Your opponents, if it suits them, will leave you 
alone, and you have to play the game in One Spade, 
only to find later that the combined hands would have 
produced game with hearts as trumps. 

As, therefore, no natural system of bidding will 
convey to the partner an accurate picture of a two- 
suiter, Mr. Milton Work suggests : 

(x) An original bid of ‘‘ Two Diamonds 
major two-suiter—i.e. Spades and Hearts. 

(2) An original bid of ‘‘ Two Clubs’ shows a minor 
two-suiter—i.e. Diamonds and Clubs. 

Let me say at once that this arbitrary convention is 


a) 


shows a 
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not by any means generally recognised, nor have I so | 
far met any Contract players in this country who use 
it. As Mr. Work himself points out, there are three pos- 
sible objections to it. 

(x) The serious objection that it involves the require- 
ment that a bid in one suit means something in another. 
(2) That it smacks of private conventions. (3) That its 
use might lead to other less defensible conventions. 

While recognising the ethical objections to it, as 
Contract is full of artificial conventions, it has its uses, 
and I expect sooner or later it will be adopted. To bid 
“* Two Diamonds ”’ to show you have not got Diamonds, 
but that you have five Spades and five Hearts, is un- 
ethical intrinsically. But, as to succeed in Contract on 
American lines you must be constantly committing 
such acts, it is difficult to draw the line. Only I presume 
that if you adopt this convention you should explain it 
to the table before sitting down to a rubber. 

The bid of ‘‘ Two Clubs ”’ to show five Clubs and five 
Diamonds is not so immoral, because you are showing a 
genuine bid. After a bid of ‘‘ Two Clubs”’ your partner, 
if he prefers Diamonds, should bid three or five 
Diamonds. If he prefers Clubs, he should jump to three 
or five Clubs. 

Apart from this convention, which, as I have ex- 
plained, has not to my knowledge been adopted over 
here, the initial bid of two of a minor suit should seldom 
be made. _ 

If it is made it should show a long solid suit headed 
by A, K, Q, which is a positive encouragement to 
partner to bid ‘‘ No Trumps ” or improve upon the bid. 
An initial two bid in a minor therefore has not the same 
significance as an initial two bid in a major, since it is 
not necessarily a slam-making proposition. 

The initial bid of ‘“‘ Two No Trumps ”’ is even more 
valuable at Contract than at Auction. It assures partner 
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that you can make game with very little assistance from 
him. To bid it you require a hand which is worth poten- 
tially six or seven tricks. You should have all four suits 
securely guarded, or, if you have unusual strength in 
three suits and you have no good major suit bid. The 
possession of four Aces, with no outside strength, does 
not justify an initial bid of ‘‘ Two No Trumps ”’ at love 
score. 


‘SECOND HAND INITIAL BID 


The values required by second hand for an opening 
bid are the same as those by dealer. But he must 
not assume necessarily that the dealer has a trickless 
hand. 


THIRD HAND INITIAL BID 


Z and A having passed, third hand, Y, needs to have 
a still stronger hand to open the bidding than he would 
in the position of first or second bidder. As he cannot 
expect three tricks from his partner, he should have a 
hand worth a probable six tricks. A holding such as 
A, K, to five of a suit and an outside quick trick, or the 
equivalent, fulfils the conditions. 

Beware as third in hand of making an initial bid on 
broken strength. 

With a sound minor headed by tops it is advisable to 
show that minor, thereby inviting a better bid from 
partner and showing possibility of a ‘‘ No Trumper.”’ 

The following is an example of a sound opening ‘“‘ No 
Trump ”’ bid third in hand: @—A, K, 3 ; Y—Q, Io, 9, 
4; @—A, K, 5 b—Q, 8, 4. Ox; @—K, ds Io ; y—k, 
0,6; @—A, J, 5,4; #&&—A, J, 8. On either of these 
hands, with average assistance or even rather less, 
game should be made. 
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FOURTH HAND INITIAL BID 


After three passes fourth hand, B, has the privilege of 
passing out the deal, and should do so unless he has a 
hand which, with less than average support, offers 
opportunity of game. 

While not advocating backward or pusillanimous 
play, it is bad business for B to open the bidding on the 
off-chance of his partner having a good hand. The fact 
that Z, A and Y have said ‘‘ No bid” gives B no 
inkling as to how the strength is distributed. If he opens 
the bidding, he gives the opponents a chance of making 
secondary bids which may result in their discovering a 
game-making proposition. 

In cases where fourth in hand is justified in bidding, 
he should make a pre-emptive bid of three or more. 


VI 
PLAY TO THE SCORE 


THE principles which I have laid down so far have been 
on the supposition that the score is at love. When you 
have a score in your favour, or, for the matter of that, 
when the opponents have a score in their favour, 
different considerations come in. 

Remember a partial score at Contract is often of much 
greater use than at Auction. 

You cannot expect to have a game call every time 
the cards are dealt, and it frequently happens that you 
are left in with a non-game-making bid, and you find 
your score below the line at 30, 50, 60, or 70. You then 
have a “leg up”’ towards game which may prove very 
valuable in your bidding tactics. 

In this position your bidding will be different. It will 
be influenced by the state of the score. You do not want 
to be saddled with an unnecessarily high contract, and 
you will bid as a general rule only such a number of 
tricks as will give you game. 

I say as a general rule, because there are exceptional 
hands on which it may be advisable to make a big pre- 
emptive bid, bigger than you need for game, with a 
view of trying to shut out the opponents. 

But, apart from these exceptional freak hands, there 
is no object in bidding higher than is necessary for 
game. Remember that you score for overtricks, and the 
higher you put up your contract the more you curtail 
your bonus. 

Cc 
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Always keep the score and keep your eye on the score. 

As Mr. Hugh Elliot wrote, ‘‘ Not to watch the score 
was always a misdemeanour at Auction. At Contract it 
is a felony.” 

And remember that your partner’s bid is made to the 
score. 

Thus an initial bid of two of a suit at love score has 
a conventional meaning and invites to bigger bidding. 
But a bid of two, when two will give you game, does 
not necessarily mean anything of the kind. 

When you are at the score of, say, 60 and your partner 
as dealer bids two ofa suit, don’t raise him unnecessarily 
nor think that he is out for slams. The two bid, if 
successful, will give you game. 

Of course, there is the other side to be considered. 
The opponents also have their eye on the score, and 
they are not going to leave you in an easy contract if 
they can see their way to making a game bid them- 
selves or pushing you over the line. 

It is in this situation that big doubles often occur 
on one side or the other. 

Suppose you are yourself in the favourable position 
that a two bid of any suit gives you game and you have 
a good hand. 

That is the time when you may do a bit of camou- 
flaging and undercall rather than overcall, because 
you know your opponents will try to keep you out of 
the rubber. 

If they take liberties you go for a substantial fine, 
and only if you can see certain game, in the rubber 
game, do you call up your hand. 

On the other side, in opposition in rubber game you 
will take all reasonable chances to avoid defeat. But 
flag-flying at Contract is a very expensive business 
when you are vulnerable, and risks which are worth 


__ while at Auction are, as a rule, too dear. It is better to 
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let the rubber go than be fined too heavily. That is 
where judgment comes in. It is worth saving the rubber 
with the loss of two tricks or possibly even three, but 
if you go down more than three the loss is too 
heavy. 


VII 
SUPPORTING BIDS 


THE bidding of the player when partner has made an 
initial call is of supreme importance. It depends upon 
him to discover the joint possibilities of the twenty- 
six cards. 

The beginner may wonder, How am I to know exactly 
how many tricks my partner is expecting from me 
when he bids ‘‘ One,’’ ‘‘ Two,”’ ‘‘ Three,” or more? If 
I do not know with exactness how many of my tricks 
he has already discounted by including them in his 
original bid, I cannot tell whether I hold enough to 
promote him to game or slam. 

True enough. And so, to simplify matters, here is a 
little table, and with it is a key—and that key is all 
you need learn. If you know the key, the table can go, 
but you want one of them. 


On One of a suit he expects 34 tricks 


», [wo i we ee eee 
3) Three a»? >» 2s > 
5, 2oOur a PRY ise afl 
joe ive is eae See 
a? Six a? 23 I ty 


And this is the simple key. Halve the partner’s bid, 
subtract the result from four, and that is the number 
of tricks he is expecting from you. For instance, partner 
bids ‘‘ One Spade ”’ ; half of 1 is  ; 4 — 3 = 33 tricks. So 
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34 tricks are expected from you, and you cannot raise 
freely without 44—unless you like to take a chance 
on 4! 

Again, partner bids ‘‘ Three Hearts.’”’ The half of 
3 is 14; 4-14 =24. You would like to raise him to 
“Four Hearts,” a game bid, but you cannot soundly 
do so without holding 34 tricks, as partner has already 
discounted 24 tricks from you. 

The only comment which appears necessary on this 
table is that when your partner makes an initial bid 
of two, if you play the convention which I have 
described you must, however weak your hand, re-bid 
his suit, to give him another bid. This raise does not 
signify support. If, however, you hold three tricks 
in your hand, you either jump his bid to four or, by 
making a bid in another suit, assure him of your 


strength. 
Take the following interesting hand from play. 
@—K, Q; J, 8 
V—9, 6, 2 
o—J, 10, 7> 5 
—8, 3 
ov 
@—A, Q, Gy 5 &—I0, 4 
¥—io, S YAQ4,'S, 
@74.K,8,% [A B] 4—9.6,4 
—OQ, J™ —A, * Q, q; 6 
eee: 
—7, 6, 
y—4_K, Q, EB 5 ip 
ODN , 
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Z dealt, and bid, at love score, ‘‘ Three Hearts”’ ; 
holding 54 tricks. When it comes to Y as “ Three 
Hearts,” should he add on the extra trick for a 
game bid? Z in actual play made ten tricks, but 
as Y had left in the contract at three, the game was 
not won. 

Y blamed himself—‘‘ What a pity I didn’t put you 
up !”’—but, as a matter of fact, the put up to four 
would not have been sound, as Y has barely more than — 
_ the 24 tricks already included in Z’s original bid. 

Z made four, but only through a very lucky lie of 
the opposing cards. A opened with King and Ace and 
2 of Diamonds, which fitted Z to a nicety. 

Moreover, the Ace of Spades with A gave three tricks 
in that suit, as Z led Spades from his own hand ; but, 
had the Bice been on the other side, only two Spade 
tricks would have resulted. Yet again, the fact that 
- Clubs were not opened till late in the hand allowed Z 
to get rid of his Clubs on Spades and Diamonds. 

How easily things might have run very differently 
for Z. A, after the A, K of Diamonds, might have shifted 
to Clubs, and defeated the contract of even three with 
two Diamonds, two Clubs, and the Ace of Spades. 

Now this would have been hard luck on Z, and would 
not have proved his three bid incorrect. But, while we 
may deprecate under-luck like the latter, we cannot 
count on over-luck such as actually befell. 

A normal average luck in the fall of the cards, and 
in the opponents’ leads and play, is part of the basis 
of all bidding. And average luck in the above deal 
would result in nine tricks being made with Hearts as 
trumps. 

The following general principles will prove helpful. 

Bids over the partner’s original bid are of three 
classes, according to the nature of that original 
bid : 
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Class I., when the original bid has been two of a suit. 
Class II., when the original bid was two No Trumps, 
or three of a major, or three or four of a minor suit. 
Class III., when the original bid was one of anything. 

As Class I. holds out the slam invitation, the partner 
must bid accordingly : (a2) Having quick tricks without 
length, he must bid three of that suit; (0) Having 
quick tricks heading length, he must bid four of that 
suit ; (c) Having no quick tricks, he must bid three of 
his partner’s suit to keep the bidding alive. This is 
called the “‘ continuing bid.” 

As Class II. denies hopes of a slam, but gives hopes 
of game, the supporter must : (a) Raise to a game bid 
if he holds a sufficiency; or (b) Deny the surplus 
sufficiency with a ‘‘No bid’’; or (c) Change the 
denomination if the holding warrants it—i.e. No 
Trumps to a suit or a suit to No Trumps, but seldom 
one suit to another. 

As Class III. concerns original bids on Auction lines, 
the support bid will be on Auction lines also, remember- 
ing the one difference that an original bid of even one 
is a “‘ Make” in Contract, and not necessarily so in 
Auction. : 


EXAMPLES 


Class I. Partner’s original bid, ‘‘ Two Hearts.”’ Bid 
‘Three Diamonds” on @—x, x,x; Y—Q, x, x; @—A, 
xX, X; Ge—x, x, x, x. Bid ‘“‘ Four Diamonds’”’ on @—x, 
x; Y—Q, x, x; @—A, K, QO, x, x, x; d—x, x. Bid 
“Three Hearts” on @—x,x, x; @—O, x, x; @—x, x, x; 
Ge—x, X, X, xX. 

Class II. Partner’s original bid, ‘“‘ Three Hearts.” 
Say “ No bid’”’ on @—x, x,x; @—OQO, x, x; @—A, x, 
x; d—x, x, x, x. Bid “ Four Hearts” on @—A; 
y—O, x, x; @—A, x, x, x; @—x, x, x, x, x. 
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Class III. As in Auction. 

If your partner has made a bid which you cannot 
support, you do not deny the bid by showing another 
suit unless you have a fair chance of a game-going bid 
in that suit. You simply say “‘ No bid.” 

When top cards in a side suit are shown after a game 
bid by the partner, this can only be interpreted as an 
invitation to bid a slam. If Z bids ‘‘ Four Spades ” (or 
“Four Hearts’’) and Y says ‘‘ Five Diamonds,” he 
cannot be asking Z to bid “‘ Five Spades,’ as five 
Spades is a worse bid than four. 

If eleven tricks can be made, it is better that they 
should be made on a bid of four Spades than on a bid of 
five Spades. Either wins the game, but the former gives 
an overtrick worth fifty or a hundred if doubled, while 
the latter gives only the 30 points below for the extra 
trick. 

The corollary of this bidding point is that Y must not 
show side tricks after a game bid, unless he wishes Z to 
bid a slam. 


SUPPORTING A NO TRUMPER 


When your partner has made an initial bid of ‘‘ One 
No Trump,’ you can support him to two on the 
strength on which you would do so at Auction, leaving 
him to bid the three necessary for game, unless 
you have a trick beyond normal support. But 
when he makes an initial bid of two the matter is 
different. 

A bid of ‘‘ Two No Trumps ”’ at Contract shows great 
strength, and invites support even on less than a normal 
hand. Therefore you should assist your partner by bid- 
ding three if you have one certain trick or two possible 
tricks in your hand. 

As an example of how lightly a sound initial two No 
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Trumper can be supported successfully, examine the 
following hand from play. 


@—K, 8,7,2 
y—Q, 5; 4 
@—Q, IO, 5» 4 
b—3, 2 
A 

A B 
ee nee 
@—A, J, Io 
¥y—K, J, Io 
@—A, K, 2 
&—K, Q, a6 4 


At love score Z deals, and bids ‘‘ Two No Trumps ”’ ; 
A “No bid” ; Y ‘‘ Three No Trumps.”’ All pass. 

Z makes three No Trumps against any defence. In 
actual play he made four. The value of this hand, 
which has not been manufactured for the purpose of 
demonstration, is, first, that Z’s bid is sound. Secondly, 
few players would like to support on Y’s holding. He 
has not two certain tricks, but he has, counting his 
guarded Queens, two possible tricks and support in 
three suits, and his hand is quite a sound and justifiable 
raise. 

Many other examples of the kind might be given. 

You will see, therefore, the distinction. If Z had 
originally called ‘“‘ One No Trump,” Y should have said 
“No bid.’’ He should not have raised to ‘‘ Two No 
Trumps.”’ The initial bid of two makes all the difference. 
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On the other hand, if your partner starts off with an 
initial bid of three, it is foolish to raise him to four 
except upon stronger cards than the above illustration. 
In fact, even on a considerably stronger hand you do 
not wish to raise him when he has made a game yield- 
ing bid unless you can put him up to a little slam. 

The points, therefore, to remember are : 

(1) Be chary about putting up a bid of ‘‘ One No. 
Trump ” to two. But, if you can put it up to three 
justifiably, do so at once. 

(2) An initial bid of ‘‘ Two No Trumps ’”’ can be sup- 
ported even without an Ace, provided you have help in 
three suits. 

(3) When your partner has made a game bid, don’t 
put him up unless you can go for slams. 


France 
ae 


» 


VIII 
SLAM BIDDING 


THE reward for high bidding is so large that a player 
with the gambling instinct is always on the look-out for 
_ opportunities of calling a little or a big slam. 

Doubling and re-doubling do not, of course, affect 
these bonuses. 

It should be noted that no bonus is given to a player 
who makes a little slam or a big slam unless he con- 
tracts to make it. He receives only the bonus for over- 
tricks. 

Another point is that a player who contracts to win 
seven tricks, and succeeds in making only six, scores 
nothing for tricks and nothing for little slam. The adver- 
_ Saries score for one undertrick. 

If a player contracts to make a little slam and suc- 
ceeds in obtaining a grand slam, hescores for six tricks 
only below the line, with a bonus above the line for one 
overtrick and a bonus for little slam. 

Now, of course, opportunities of bidding slams do 
not occur very frequently. But the player who has a 
hand above the average, or a freakish hand, is on the 
look-out to discover if he and his partner can arrive 
at the coveted contract. 

Occasions arise where, by intelligent team-work, a 
slam declaration can be arrived at by legitimate and 
straightforward bidding. 

You may hold a hand on which you can start the 
bidding with a call of four or five. Your partner, then, 
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if he holds a couple of tricks in his hand, should advance 
you to six or seven. 

That is the natural method, which requires no ex- 
planation. 

But this was not good enough for the Americans. It 
was realised that combinations sometimes exist when 
slams can be made but cannot be bid under the simple 
conditions of straightforward calling. 

Hence arose all sorts of devices and conventions 
which for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain 
cannot be beaten. 

The name of the ingenious inventor is not revealed, 
but he certainly has a tortuous brain. In order to arrive 
at the position when you and your partner can call with 
safety a little or a grand slam you must go through 
various devious contortions. That is to say, you must 
bid what you have not got in order to show your partner 
you have not got it. This is not an extract from Alice in 
Wonderland, but a plain statement of fact, as you will 
see. 

This is the way a bid of a slam is arrived at. The open- 
ing bid shows the real length and strength of the 
Declarer. A bid of two shows a suit of six, usually 
headed by A, K ; or, if only five, some outside strength. 
A bid of three shows seven, although not necessarily 
headed by Ace. Now, if second hand passes, or even if 
he doesn’t, it is up to your partner, if he has a strong 
hand, to sit up and take notice and see if there are any 
slams to be picked up. 

He may or he may not support on first round your 
initial bid. If he just supports you by one trick, it is 
then for you to advance the bidding if your hand justi- 
fies, and so give him a chance of a further bid. The way 
you can do this is by bidding a suit of which you have 
none or of which you hold only the Ace. 

This, so far from telling him that you have strength 
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in that suit, means just the opposite. It says, ‘‘ Partner, 
I can stop that suit on the first round if we play the 
hand in my original suit.” 

To make this clear, here is a hand from play. The 
bidding is given as it occurred. 


a—5, 4 


% 


Z deals, and bids ‘“‘Two Hearts’’; A, ‘“‘ Three 
Spades ’”’ ; Y, ‘‘ Four Hearts’ ; B, “‘ No bid.” 

As Y has been able to support the Heart bid, Z now 
sees possibilities of a slam. So his next bid is ‘‘ Four | 
Spades ”’! This is an intimation to Y that Z can make 
the first trick in Spades, and therefore Y need not fear 
the suit. 

A, of course, does not double, as he knows that Z’s 
bid is informatory. He passes, and Y now declares 
** Five Clubs.” 

It is true that Z cannot know that this means that Y 
has both Ace and King of the suit. But it does show him 
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that Y stops the suit and has either the Ace or is bare 
in it. 

Accordingly, when B says “ No bid,” Z carries the 
thing a stage farther and bids ‘“‘ Five Diamonds ’’! A 
again passes, and Y bids “ Six Hearts ”’ ; B “‘ No bid ”’ ; 
and Z now declares “‘ Seven Hearts,’’ which, of course, 
he makes. 

In this example you will see that Z and Y were able 
to bid every suit. 

Even more sensational is the following freak hand : 


267, 4.2". 
VAS ‘QO; J. . 


@—K8-75 8" 
&—None ' 
¥ 
$0, J,.20,9¢ 48.6, 594 
— None - 
CA Dd, [4 BY @—J, 10,6, 4-4 
&—“~, K, Q>J. &—1I0,7, 
Z 
@—None y. . | - 
Y—10, 07,6 4X 


@—None |, h 
9,8, & x, 3 


Z deals, and passes. A bids ‘‘ Two Spades”; Y, 
“‘ Three Hearts”’ ; B, ‘‘ No bid”’ ; Z, ‘‘ Three Spades ’’!: 
A, “ Four Spades ”’ ; Y, ‘“‘ Five Clubs” : B, ‘“‘ No bid ” . 
Z, ‘‘Five Diamonds’’!; A, ‘‘ Five Spades”’; Y, “‘ Six 
Hearts’’; B, ‘“‘No Bid’’; Z, “‘ Seven Hearts.” 

This, we are told, reveals the ‘‘ beauties of slam bid- 
ding.”’ You will notice that Z, although he holds seven 
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Hearts, does not support his partner in that suit all the 
way through. 

Why not? Because it is not good enough. He sees 
slam possibilities if he can goad his partner on by show- 
ing him that he need fear neither Spades nor Diamonds. 

Sometimes the working up of the bidding is interest- 
ing and pretty. Here is an example : 


@—kK, L03 qs 5, 4, 2 f £5 J, 
yv— , 8 : 
@—10, 8, 7, 6, 4 
f &— None 
“a ny a Y f. 4 
a—A. . @—None <~ 
yA, Q, », 7> V—4, 2 A 
5,3 A By) @-Q3 247 
) ‘ @—A, K, 9, 5. &—A,K, QO, a IO, 
5,4 a 9, 6,3 


ea 
f 


a—Q, di 9, 8, 6, 3 


¥Y—I0, 9, 
o—J 
&—8, 7,2 


Score, game all. Both sides vulnerable. A dealt, and 
mid “‘One Heart’; Y, “‘ One Spade’; B, “ Three 
Clubs ”’ ; Z, ‘“‘ Three Spades ”’ ; A, “‘ Four No Trumps ”’ ; 
Y, “No bid”’ ; B, ‘‘ Seven Clubs.” All pass. 

I give the bidding as it occurred. On Contract call- 
ing, Y’s bid of ‘‘ One Spade ’”’ was bad, but the other 
points in the bidding are noteworthy. B’s “ Three 
Clubs’ announced a long solid suit, and, when Z bid, 
A’s jump to ‘“‘ Four No Trumps” told B that there 
were prospects of a slam about. 

De 


a 
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A’s bid, in fact, revealed that he was not prepared to 
go on in Hearts, but he held a sure stop in Spades, and 
that he held also something in Diamonds. 

After the bid of ‘‘ Four No Trumps ”’ the onus was 
on B. He could again jump the bid to six or seven No 
Trumps, but he preferred to play it in a grand slam 
in Clubs. 

His preference for the Clubs bid was influenced 
partially by the holding of five honours in the suit and 
by the consideration that it was possible A had no 
Clubs. This later consideration should not have come 
in, as, if A had not a Club in his hand, his bid of ‘‘ Four 
No Trumps” would have been very bad. But the 
honours score—five honours in one hand, giving 150 
points—was worth considering. 

A did not raise the bidding to ‘‘ Seven No Trumps,”’ 
as he knew B could have made that alternative call 
if he liked, and it was possible that B was bare in 
Hearts. 

Z opened a Spade. Whatever he opened, the result 
would have been the same. B got a discard of a losing 
Heart on A’s Ace of Spades, and a grand slam was laid 
down. | 

Now, of course, you may say that B had no absolute 
certainty of such a result. But the point is that, if A’s 
bidding was sound, B was justified in believing he could 
make a slam. A could not bid No Trumps unless he 
held a stopper in Spades and sure tricks in Diamonds. 

. His Spades stopper was likely to be the Ace, and the 
Ace bare, as both Y and Z had called Spades. B’s de- 
ductions happened to be exactly right, and he was 
able, by A’s bids, to read his hand almost as gisisontns 
as if he had signalled its exact contents. 

There are two distinct ways of bidding to arrive at 
~ slam positions, which may be called the Jump System - 
and the Loop System. 
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The Jump System needs little explanation. It is 
simple and direct. The partner of the bidder reckons 
how many tricks the hand is worth and then 
jumps the contract to the full number of raises 
straightaway. 

The Loop System is more roundabout and indirect. 
It aims at showing the partner a picture of the hand, 
and thus giving greater flexibility and choice in the 
- final bid. 

__ Which system is the better to use depends. often 
upon the particular type of hand held. On some com- 
binations it may be better to jump Declarer’s initial 
bid at once to its full extent. On others it may be 
advisable to proceed gradually and build up the 
_ contract. 

_ There are certain occasions when loop bidding gives 
the partner a clearer idea of combined strength than 
the more direct method could possibly do. 


oA, IO, 6 ; 
Y-—10. 7> 6, 554 

@- ? Q, 53 4, 2. 

@—None 


@—K, 8 * 
et ee 
@—A, . 0, J, 6.. 


$9,743 


en 
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Z dealt at love, and the bidding went : 

Z; “* Two Diamonds”; A, ‘ Three Clubs’ ;, Y, 
‘Four Clubs’; B, “No bid”; Z, ‘“ Four Hearts” 
A, “No bid”; Y, “ Four Spades”; B, ‘ No bid” ; 
Z, ‘‘Seven Diamonds.”’ 

Z was strong enough to open with “‘ Four Diamonds,”’ 
but was nervous about his Club losers. When, however, 
his partner bid “‘ Four Clubs ” over A’s “‘ Three Clubs,” 
Z was thereby assured that no Club tricks were going 
to be lost. 

If Y had merely assisted the Diamonds, this would 
have shown general approval, but would not have 
guaranteed the entire harmlessness of A’s Clubs. Z sees 
that Y has a full sufficiency of trumps for ruffing and 
blank Clubs (or perhaps Ace bare). 

On the second round, therefore, Z initiates slam bid- 
ding by showing his tops in Hearts, though without 
predicating length, and begs Y to proclaim the Ace of 
Spades if he has it. Y is able to help with “ Four 
Spades.’”’ Without the Ace of Spades he would have 
advanced the Diamonds to five, and this would have 
been the final contract. 

But when Y shows the Ace of Spades, Z does not 
see why a single trick need be lost, and he goes all out 
for the grand slam. 

At Auction the grand slam in Diamonds would 
equally be made, but in a fortuitous manner, a bid of 
three or four Diamonds buying the contract. The bid 
grand slam in Contract brought in a thousand points 
instead of a hundred, the extra nine hundred being a 
reward for accumulative bidding. 

When Declarer holds a two-suit hand, he should be 
chary about bidding too high at first, as he should try, 
as at Auction, to give his partner the choice between 
the two suits. 
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Here is an example: 


3. 
@—K, J,10, 8, 3,2 
g— 10, Q, 6, 4; be 


At love score, Y dealt, and bid ‘‘ Three Clubs’”’ on 
his six tricks. B said ‘‘ No bid,” and Z took the contract 
into ‘‘ Three Spades.” Y showed his Ace of Diamonds 
-with ‘‘ Four Diamonds,” and Z indicated his double- 
suited hand with ‘“‘ Five Hearts.” If Y had been two- 
suited, his Diamond bid would have been five, not 
four, implying two tricks. 

It was now up to Y to bid a slam if possible. Hearts 
is obviously the suit to choose, but how many ? Seven | 
would be too optimistic without the Ace of either of 
his partner’s suits, but he ventured on “‘ Six Hearts,” 
which held the contract. 

It is noteworthy that if Z bid ‘‘ Four Hearts” on 
the second round, only just covering his partner’s 
‘‘ Four Diamonds,” he would be taken as showing tops 
only. The jump to five proclaimed the second long suit. 
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The five of Diamonds led by A put Y in, and the 
trumps were started. A, on winning, had no perfect 
lead, but tried a Diamond, in the hope of grabbing a 
trick before Z’s Diamonds were shed on Dummy’s 
Clubs. A Club by A would have had the same result, 
the little slam being easy. 

Holding a solid two-suiter, especially in the minor 
suits, it is better to make a game bid immediately. 

Thus, with @—None; Y—4; @—A, K, Q, J, 8 
5; &—K, Q, J, I0, 4, 2, the best opening bid is ~ 
“Five Diamonds.” But with @—None; Y—4; 
@—A, K, J, 9, 6,4; &—K, Q, Io, 9, 7, 3, it will pay 
to show the Diamonds and the Clubs later. 

In this respect Contract differs little, if anything, 
from Auction, except that in Auction the opening bid 
would be “‘ One Diamond,” while at Contract it is two. 


@—K, 9, Qi RS 
sa hs a8 


A, G53 


@—None \ " 
\ som 
pes s x4 Io, 


Qe 10, BARS. 


Z dealt at love, “and bid “‘Two Diamonds’’; 
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A passed, and Y said “Two Hearts” ; B, “ Two 
Spades” ; Z, ‘‘ Three Clubs” ; A, “No bid” ; Y,. 
** Five Clubs.” 

Z was puzzled which slam to bid, little or grand. 
His partner has shown him top strength in Hearts, and, 
whether it is Ace, or A, K, or A, K, Q, Z sees that no 
Hearts need be lost. The jump to “‘ Five Clubs ” must 
mean the Ace and probably three small; and this 
implies that the Jack (if against) will fall. Moreover, 
the small trumps in Dummy will ruff the Queen of 
Diamonds if necessary, and promote Z’s Io or even J, 
Io. 

Perhaps the little slam is sounder, but Z bid ‘‘ Seven 
Clubs.”” B wanted to double. But a two-suiter so 
vigorously supported by the partner is a formidable 
affair. And he ultimately passed. 

The contract went through happily. Dummy had 
two trumps to spare after drawing those of the oppo- 
nents, and they were used to ruff A’s Queen and g of 
Diamonds—eight trumps, four Diamonds, and one 
Heart. Pre-emption in Diamonds would have given 
the game unless they had attempted slam bidding ; 

_also the hundred for honours but not the thousand for 
grand slam. 
_ It will thus be seen that to arrive at slam bidding 
the utmost nicety is required ; not only must the correct 
_ technical bids be used in order that partners may be 
able to show their respective holdings with clarity, 
_ but each partner must be able to translate these terms 
into their precise meanings. 
““Tt cannot be denied,” writes Mr. Milton Work, 
- “ that successful slam bidding is sensational and thril- 
ling. For two partners first to get their best declara- 
tions, then to show Aces or non-losing suits, then to 
carry the bidding to six or seven, and finally to make 
the slam and earn the tremendous bonus that goes with 
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it, causes the slammer to feel like a golfer who has made 
a hole in one.” 

In spite, however, of all efforts to standardise a 
system of bidding to arrive at slam contracts, there 
are many incidental drawbacks and mutual misunder- 
standings. Players often sacrifice legitimate inform- 
atory bidding in a wild scramble for an impossible slam. 
Games are lost that would have been made had the 
bidding been conducted in accordance with conserva- 
tive practice. 

The would-be slammer finds that while, if he had 
been content with a game call, he would have been all 
right, he misses the slam and has to pay the penalties, 
giving up the substance for the shadow. 

What strength is necessary for issuing a slam in- 
vitation ? 

The answer is easy enough to give : Over seven tricks 
and under ten. This is called the “ Invitation Area.” 
But, for the sake of those who like reasons with their 
answers (which, after all, tends to intelligent under- 
standing), it may be pointed out that, when holding 
seven tricks with Spades or Hearts as trumps, the 
partner will, on the average, provide another two tricks, 
and the play of the hands is worth one more. This 
builds up an original bid of ‘‘ Four Spades ”’ (or 
Hearts). 

The holding of seven tricks gives no hopes of more 
than game, and the only chance of a slam is that the 
partner has really exceptional strength, in which case 
it is up to him to show the possibility of slams. The 
original bidder must be content with his bid of 
** Four.” 

On the other hand, a holding of ten tricks is in itself 
a real basis of a little slam. As the partner should 
normally provide a third of the remaining three tricks, 
and as the combinational play is worth another trick, 


ees 
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the original bid may be “Six Spades”’ teers 
etc.). 

Any holding, therefore, between seven and ten tricks 
is too good for a bid of “ Four Spades,’ which an- 
nounces “‘ I am not expecting a slam,”’ and is not good 
enough for “Six Spades,’’ which proclaims, “I am 
sure of a slam given the normal lie of the cards.” 

Within that area of seven to ten tricks, the slam 
invitation should be issued with “‘ Two Spades.” And 
the actual bidding of the slam will depend on what the 
partner can show in the way of support. 

To round off this subject, even on ten tricks or more 
some prefer the slam invitation to bidding the slam 
straight off. And for two reasons. In the case of no 
support from the partner, the slam can be relinquished. 
And, if the class of support is specially favourable, the 
grand slam can be bid. 


9, 3 


_~ ¥-—10,9,5. ; 
pd) “KR 6,4 
7 i aie ok 
% ¥ 
@—None ~ “4 Ah 
nena ame 85.7; os 4 
o—9. 
@-J,10,7,3,2 > 
g—None &—J,9, 6,5, 4,3 
g i # 
¢ >A, k, o, 19, 8, 5,2 : 
i y—None 


Ss 
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The Z of this deal realised the advantage of learning 
the precise nature of his partner’s support, if any, and, 
instead of hesitating between six and seven Spades, 
suggested a slam with ‘‘ Two Spades.’’ A said “‘ Three 
Hearts’”’; and Y was no longer obliged to keep the 
auction open if his hand had been trickless. But, 
having a quick trick in Diamonds, he obeyed his 
partner’s behest with ‘‘ Four Diamonds.” 

B passed, and Z could now see the grand slam apart 
from a pile-up of trumps in either opposing hand. 
His seven Spades was doubled by B, who thought his 
thrice-guarded Jack should make a trick, even if his 
partner’s Hearts failed to score. 

The only way Z could read B’s double was on the 
guarded Jack of trumps. Surely Y would give him two 
trumps after his encouragement, and allow a finesse 
after entry with a Diamond. So Z said, “‘ In fora penny, — 
in for a pound,” and re-doubled. 

After ruffing the King of Hearts, Z led the Ace of 
trumps and found A bare of the suit. But this was no 
anxiety, and the grand slam was safely shepherded. 


DEFENCE AGAINST SLAMS 


The opening lead against a slam declaration is most 
important. When a slam has been called by Z after the 
showing of another suit by Y, it is probable that the 
Declarer will get discards of his losers on that suit in 
Dummy. . 

It is therefore necessary for the opponents to cash all 
possible tricks immediately, and on the initial leader is 
laid the burden of deciding where the negotiable tricks 
are likely to be found. 

In the following deal the leader went astray through 
missing a fine point in the bidding. 
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4—10,7 
YA, J, 10 


aS 2h 9, 6, 3.% 


St 


a o— WR wed a 
é—None 


Z dealt at 16 nil, and tried his major suit first with 
“One Heart’”’; A bid “‘ Three Spades”; Y, ‘‘ Four 
Hearts’; B, ‘No bid”’; Z, “‘ Five Diamonds’’; A, 
** No bid.” 

So far the bidding does not differ greatly from Auc- 
tion, but at this stage Y, having already given direct 
support to his partner’s Hearts, and in view of Z’s two- 
suiter hand, decided to proclaim his Ace of Clubs. He 
bid “‘ Six Clubs,” and Z naturally said ‘‘ Six Diamonds,”’ 
which B doubled when it came to his turn. 

Z seriously considered re-doubling. One Spade trick 
will probably go, but the rest of the hand looked fairly 
solid. However, there were two spots where a trick 
might possibly be dropped, the Ace of Hearts being one, 
as his partner’s support did not necessarily guarantee 
the Ace. Also Y had given no direct assurance of 
trumps, and the Jack of Diamonds might conceivably 
be three times guarded. So Z was satisfied with a pass. 
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A funked leading a Spade. Fearing Dummy might be 
bare and ruff first round, he opened the King of Clubs. 

Z made his slam. Discarding his singleton Spade on 
his Ace of Clubs, he ran out the trumps, and B’s fourth- 
round trump was the only trick lost. 

A little thought should have convinced A that 
Dummy was not bare of Spades. Had Y held no Spade 
at all, he would presumably have bid ‘“‘ Four Spades ”’ 
over A’s “ Three”’ ; to show that no tricks would be 
lost in that suit. As Y preferred a direct support with 
“Four Hearts,” he apparently had at least one losing 
Spade. And A’s opening lead should have been the 
King of Spades. 


IX 
DOUBLING 


DouBLING at Contract is a far more tricky business 
than at Auction. Majority bidding adds a new complica- 
tion for those who are not accustomed to it. It is not 
safe, for instance, to double ‘‘ Three No Trumps” 
unless you are prepared to double four of any suit bid. 
It is often possible for contractors when doubled in 
their ‘‘ No Trumps” to get out of trouble in a minor 
suit. 

The old principle applies even more at Contract than 

-at Auction. Never double anything unless you can double 
everything. 

It is annoying when you have a certain double of 
“Three No Trumps ”’ to find your opponents getting 
home on a call of ‘‘ Four Clubs.”’ But that possibility 
must always be kept in view. If you have a good- 
looking double of a declaration don’t double on the off- 
chance that your partner may be prepared to double 
another call. Be content with the smaller penalties. 

At the same time, various occasions will arise when 
you have opportunities of substantial doubles. In fact, 
it is rare to play a rubber at Contract without a double. 

In the rubber game when both sides are vulnerable 
and have a score below the line to the good, there is apt 
to be brisk bidding. It is not in human nature at a 
critical stage of the score to allow the opponents to 
creep out on a small contract. 

But remember when you are vulnerable the penalties 
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are increased automatically. For the first trick down 
when you are vulnerable and are doubled you lose 200 
points, for subsequent tricks 400 points. So that if you 
go down three tricks you lose 1,000 points. 

This I consider a good factor, as it prevents reckless 
flag-flying. 

At the same time, it is often quite impossible to 
assess accurately to a trick the joint value of the 
hands, and you will go down occasionally on absolutely 
sound bids. But when you do make up your mind to 
have a dash and do a bit of flag-flying, count the cost 
and remember it may be very expensive. 

When you are invulnerable and the Declarer is 
vulnerable, go for a double rather than game if you can 
see substantial penalties. 

The foregoing remarks, of course, apply to business 
doubles only. 


INFORMATORY DOUBLES 


The informatory doubling system may, of course, be 
used at Contract as at Auction, but in my experience 
it seldom is effective, because the conditions are different. 

First of all, the initial bid being as a rule stronger 
than at Auction, there is not the same scope for in- 
formatory doubling. 

Secondly, if you make an informatory double, even a 
thoroughly sound one, you will not improve your posi- 
tion if your partner takes you out—as he may have to 
do—on absolute weakness. You may find yourself 
landed with a Contract which does you no good even 
if you win it, while if you had sat tight you would have 
defeated the adverse contract. So far as my experience 
goes amongst sound bidders, the informatory double 
is seldom any good. 

Mr. Milton Work admits the difficulty, and states 
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that : ‘‘ The greatest problem we have in connection 
with the use of the negative double in Contract is not 
so much what partner should do in response to the 
double as what doubler should do following partner’s 
response. For example, take the following bidding 
situation : 


1st Round 2nd Round 
“‘ Dealer . x ‘ - One Heart Pass 
Second hand . : - Double a 
Third hand : 5 3° Pass 


Fourth hand . , . One Spade 


“‘ Problem : What is the correct procedure for doubler 
on the second round of the bidding, assuming he holds 
some such hand as the following: @—A, J,5; Y—6, 
2; @—A, Q, 8, 5; &—K, Q, 8, 6. 

‘In this situation, doubler has several options : 

*‘(r) To pass. (2) To bid ‘ Two Spades.’ (3) To bid 
* Three Spades.’ ”’ 

For all the doubler knows, his partner may hold only 
four little Spades and little or nothing else. His solu- 
tion is that the best course for the doubler is to bid 
‘“‘ Two Spades.”’ He should certainly not make a jump 
assist of ‘‘ Three Spades.” He has called his hand fully 
by the double, and any further bidding must be by 
his partner. 

The difficulty is to a large extent removed if partner 
of the doubler always bids a trick above what is neces- 
sary when he has more than normal support—say a 

ssuit of five. Thus if Z bids,~‘‘One Heart’’; A, 
“Double”; Y, “No bid’; B (holding @—K, Io, 
x, X,X; Y—x, x; @—K, x, x; &—J, x, x) should 
bid not “One Spade” but “ Two.” 

It therefore follows that if you make an informatory 
double and your partner responds with the minimum 
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bid for the take-out, you must not read him with 
strength. You must realise the position, which is that he 
has made the conventional response, and you must not 
be misled into advancing the bidding to a game-make. 

The informatory doubling conventions are the same 
as at Auction. A double of two of a suit means that the 
doubler expects his partner to take-out if neither he 
nor his partner has previously made a bid. The double 
of three is generally regarded as business and not 
informatory. | 

It follows that an informatory double when made 
must be absolutely sound. The doubler should have 
at least five high cards, Aces and Kings and Queens, 
distributed amongst three suits. 

In the rubber game at a critical score the informatory 
double may be used, but the Doubler should always 
have strength in the major suits if a minor suit is 
doubled, or strength in the other major suit if a major 
suit is doubled. Otherwise his double will in most cases 
prove to be a losing bid. 

At Contract the concealment of strength is a great 
asset, and the doubler gives away the position if he 
has not something up his sleeve in the way of later bids. 


STRATEGIC INFORMATORY DOUBLE 


Occasions arise when what is called a strategic double 
may be made. Here is a case in point : 

Score: game all. Z Y, 70. A B, o. 

Z deals, and bids, ‘‘ One Spade.’”’ A holds: @—K, 
J, 10,x,x; @—x; @—A, O, x; &—K, J, x, x. What 
should A do? 

He should double. It is most unlikely, if he passes, 
that Z will be left with the ‘“‘ One Spade ”’ contract. If 
he is he may even be able to get out on it. A’s double 
is to force a declaration from his partner. If B responds 
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with ‘“‘ Two Hearts,’ A can then take out with “ Two 
No Trumps.” If B bids another suit, A has valuable 
help, and between them, if they cannot make a game 
bid, they can shut out Z and Y from doing so, or bring 
off a good business double if Z and Y venture too far. 

It would be bad for A on such a hand at a critical 
score to leave in the “‘ One Spade.”’ The strategic double 
applies to cases like this. You hold the adversaries suit 
in strength, and you also hold good cards in two other 
suits. 

It is improbable that the game will be played in the 
initial bid of one, and you make an informatory double 
to anticipate a take-out by original declarer’s partner. 

The doubler’s partner is temporarily deceived, as 
he may think the double shows lack of strength in the 

suit doubled. But that does not matter, as the later 
bids will assure him of the true position. 

Here is a case from play showing how the informatory 
double may be used at a dangerous score. 


+ 


o—8, 5» a 
y—A, 9,2 
@—10, 6,2 
&—K, Q, X 3 
Y 
@—K, J, 10 &—9, 7,6, 4 
y—k, 6, A B y—J, 10, 7,3 
@—K, 2 ‘S. ¢ 3 9 
mg ? = , 5» 2 
Z 
: oes » 
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&—A, J, 6. 
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Score : game all. A B, 70 in rubber game, Y Z, 35. 
A dealt, and bid, ‘“‘ One No Trump ”’ (close to the mini- 
mum) ; Y and B, “ No bid” ; Z, ‘‘ Double ”’ ; Y’s reply 
was ‘‘ Two Clubs,” a suit of which ‘“‘ Two’ would not 
give game, and Z took the ‘‘ Two Clubs ’”’ into ‘‘ Two 
No Trumps.” 

Diamonds were opened, and Z stopped the second 
round after seeing the Jack, 9, from B. He then ran 
the Clubs, and, getting an even fall, saw seven of his 
eight tricks—four in Clubs and one in each of the other 
suits. The best hope seemed a Spade from the table 
and finessing the Queen. But this would be bad play, 
as A must have the King of Spades. The original ‘‘ No 
Trump ”’ could not have been called without both the 
major suit Kings in addition to the King, Queen of 
Diamonds. If only Z could force A to open the majors. 

And then he saw how simply it could be done— 
merely by leading a Diamond! A can have only two 
Diamonds left, and no Clubs; so he will be forced to 
lead a Spade or a Heart after the Diamonds. And, 
whichever he chooses, Z gets his eighth trick for game. 
A Heart lead would be run up to his own hand. 


Xx 
TACTICS 


As I explained in Auction Bridge for All, the tactics to 
be adopted at Contract differ from those at Auction in 
several important particulars. 

The first principle to learn is that it is not necessary 
to make, or attempt to make, a game call on every hand. 

Except in those cases where runaway hands occur, 
about which nothing need be said, neither set of players 
can reasonably expect to have a game call every time 
the cards are dealt. This is elementary, but it is a 
principle which beginners at Contract are inclined to 
ignore. In their eagerness to make a game declaration 
they overcall their hands. The consequence is that with 
good cards they go down time after time. And this is 
the worst thing that can happen at Bridge. To go 
down when you hold bad cards on a sporting or flag- 
flying call is one thing, but to be penalised when you 
hold good ones argues bad tactics. 

It is of no consolation to you when, with a good hand, 
you make “‘ Three No Trumps,” if you have contracted 
to win four. It means that you lose one hundred points 
if vulnerable, instead of probably fining your opponents. 

The quality most necessary at Contract is caution. 
I do not mean to imply that the game offers no oppor- 
tunity for bold tactics in calling or in play. It does. 
There are lots of chances of brilliance when the score 
is at a critical stage, and courage and inspiration are 
needed to save it. But, viewing the game all round, 
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cautious tactics are far more likely to succeed in Con- 
tract than at Auction. Do not be ina hurry, therefore, | 
especially at the start of the rubber, to go all out fora 
game call. The best advice that can be given is: if you 
are in any doubt as to the advisability of bidding or 
putting up your partner to a game contract, DON’T. 

There are two good reasons for this advice. First, if 
you have made a call that does not involve game, your 
opponents will be very likely to leave you alone in it. 
Secondly, it is much more useful at Contract to have 
points below the line than it is at Auction. If you 
have points below the line towards game you are in a 
strong position for your next call, for, in Contract, of 
course, you always call to the score. 

Another factor is that the higher you put up your 
own or your partner’s contract, the more you curtail 
the bonus for overtricks. 

Therefore, never exchange a practical certainty for 
an uncertainty. In the one case you are sure of your 
contract and its bonuses. If you are lucky enough to 
make overtricks, it is true they do not help you to game, 
but you have the consolation of scoring them at the 
rate of fifty per trick above the line. It is therefore 
much more satisfactory, if you have a doubtful hand 
which may or may not be a good support, according 
to the lie of the cards, to leave your partner with a call 
of ‘‘ One No Trump ” rather than to rush into a doubt- 
ful declaration of two or three No Trumps. 

It may happen that the two hands fit and he makes 
four or five No Trumps. Well, it is true, you only score 
35 below the line, but you get your bonus for overtricks. 
Whereas if you put him up to two or three No Trumps 
and he only makes one, you get nothing yourselves 
and present your opponents with 50 or 100 above the 
line. It is the necessity for this “‘ ca’ canny’’ policy 
that speculative players dislike. 
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Be content to go slow and take the game by easy 
stages. 


THE SILENT TRAP 


Do not be misled by the silence of your opponents. 
It does not follow that they have not good cards. They 
may be willing to allow you to play a hand in which 
you cannot go game. But if, because of this silence, 
you venture, unjustifiably, on a game call, they may 
pounce on you and bring off a big double. This is a 
trap into which beginners at Contract frequently fall. 

At Auction one must call to put the declarers up, or 
to get them beyond their depth, but at Contract often 
the best way to achieve the like result is by silence. At 
Auction silence is always a virtue when you have a 
bad hand. At Contract silence 1s often a virtue when you 
have a good hand. 


XI 
GENERAL HINTS 


TREAT Contract as a new game, and don’t apply all 
the principles of Auction in bidding. 

A straightforward game pays best. 

Foxiness and bluff at Contract are less likely to be 
successful than at Auction. 

Don’t deceive your partner in the call of your hand. 

Cease bidding when you see the weight of the cards 
is against you. 

Don’t call your hand twice if your partner does not 
make a bid. 

Don’t be misled by your opponents’ silence. 

Call always to the score. 

Don’t expect to have a game call every time. 

Don’t risk your contract by trying to make overtricks. 

Leave your opponents in with a contract in which 
they cannot win the game. Don’t drive them into one 
in which they can. 

-On the defensive, aim first at breaking the contract. 
Don’t try fancy tricks. 

Temper boldness with discretion. 

Be content to go by easy stages. 

When in doubt as to supporting your partner—Don’T. 
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SUGGESTED NEW FORM OF CONTRACT 


= 


I suGGEsT that a new game of Contract on English lines 
should be evolved, and I have worked out roughly a 
scheme for scoring which I believe to be an improve- 
ment upon the American system. The rewards and 
penalties are graduated on simple and equitable lines. 
The game is based partly upon the principle of Cairo 
Bridge, which I explain on page 83. There is an incentive 
to sound bidding, and, on the other hand, reckless bid- 
_ding is proportionately punished. The idea is that for 
scoring purposes all bids, whether of a suit or No 
Trumps, score at the same rate, but for purposes of 
bidding they keep their ordinary sequence—No Trumps, 
Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs. 


Each trick 
When. the contract is (above six) 
ts worth 


One 
Two 


Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 


Penalty for each undertrick. Bonus for 
making contract if doubled, Bonus 
for each overtrick if doubled. 


50 

50 

50 
100 
150 
200 
250 
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All these values are doubled by a double, or quad- 
rupled by a re- -double. 

ame is 160 points. 

WM eects these penalties and bonuses are 
increased by 100 points. ‘ 
**# 
GAME BONUS 


For a game when not vulnerable. : 250 
For a game when vulnerable . . 500 

(Note.—This is equivalent to a 750 bonus for rubber 
in two games, or 500 for rubber in three games.) 


+ 
HONOURS 


2 
At suit bids, four honours all in one hand . , Too 
Five honours allinonehand . . « 20% 
At No Trumps, four se eels one hand . mae | 50. 
- 


» - 


SLAMS 


Little slam when bid ~~. °° 3 = OO 
Grand slam when bid . . 1,000 

(Note.—Slam bonuses are not affected by vulnerable 
or invulnerable.) 

It will be seen that four tricks in any declaration 
gives game. But these tricks must be declared. The 
player who calls ‘“‘ One No Trump ”’ or ‘“‘ One Spade,” — 
etc., does not make game even if he wins every trick. 
He scores only at the rate of ten per trick and 
secures seventy points below the line. Nor does he 
take anything for making grand slam unless he has 
declared it. 


* 
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The No mp declaration takes precedence as in 
Auction o all suit bidding. But what is the use 
of bidding « “One No Trump” when, if you are left 
in with it, the contract of one will only score ten a 
trick ? 

The game, therefore, sounds the doom of the light No 
Trump fiend and gives the bidder with good cards, in no 
matter what suit, a fair chance in the bidding. 

Majority bidding is used, and the player who con- 
tracts to make four Clubs and is successful wins th 
game. 

To make the matter quite clear, take the following 
examples : 

(x) Z bids “‘ One No Trump,” and is left with it. He 
makes three No Trumps. He scores only 30 points (i.e. 
at the rate of 10 per trick, because he has declared only 
“One No Trump ’’). 

@ Z and his partner bid ‘‘ Two No Trumps ”’ and 

ake four No Trumps. They score 80 points (i.e. at the 

rate of 20 points per trick, sp gen they declare only 
“Two No Trumps” 

(3) Z and his partner bid ‘ Three No Trumps ”’ and 
make them. They score 90 points. 

(4) Z bids ‘Seven No Trumps”’ and makes them. He 
scores 490 below the line for seven tricks at 70 points 
per trick, and 1,000 points above the line for grand slam 
declared. 

Now you may ask in what way is this an im- 
provement on Contract with the present American 
scoring ? 

First of all, I think there is a great point in making 
all the suits and no Trumps of equal value in scoring. 
That you should be able to go game only with ‘‘ Three 
No Trumps ”’ is a fetish surviving from the old days of 
straight Bridge. The No Trump has quite enough 
“pull” by having precedence overany suit in the bidding, 
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so that the bidder of ‘“‘ Four No Trumps” always 
has precedence over the bidder of four of any suit. Then, 
on my system, a player who makes overtricks scores them 
below the line towards game, but only at the rate at 
which he has contracted. This I consider a much better 
method than that of Contract, where overt are 
scored only above the line. 

At the same time, there is the incentive to bid up. 
A bid of two cannot get a player game from love score, 
nor can a bid of three, unless the player makes little 
slam, when the Declarer will be kicking himself for the 
lost opportunity of scoring the slam bonus. 

Then, as to penalties and bonuses, as there is not 
much inducement to want to play a contract in less 
than four, a flat rate at 50 for one, two, and three is 
sufficient, then jumping to 100, 150, etc. 

With reference to the vulnerable feature, which I 
regard as a desirable innovation, in order to get an 
uniform arrangement, and to avoid the dispropor- 
tionate figures reached in Contract, I suggest simply 
that the penalty for overtricks when doubled be in- 
creased by a flat rate of Ioo. 

For example, when a player is doubled and he re- 
doubles on a four bid, he gets 200 for making his con- 
tract if not vulnerable, and 300 if vulnerable. 

To make the game points 160 instead of 100, as at 
Contract, may seem strange, but it has been calculated 
on symmetrical principles, so that the bidder of four at 
40 points per trick makes game exactly. Otherwise cheap 
bids on strong combinations would get game, which is 
opposed to the new principles I propound. 

I am convinced there is something in it, and the new 
game on some such lines would combine the character- 
istic virtues of Auction, Contract, and Cairo. 
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SE: A FURTHER SUGGESTION 


An alternative suggestion on the new game I propose 
is offered by Mr. J. B. Chambers, who is well known as 
an authority on card probabilities. He agrees that 
Contract in its present form, with its arbitrary scoring, 
wants a lot of modifying to make a well-balanced game. 

He advocates the introduction of the term “ fresh ”’ 
instead of vulnerable. He thinks vulnerable an ugly | 
word, and that fresh is better. Then he would bring in 
a new feature known as “‘ counter.” 

Counter (based on the French contre used for doub- 
ling) to replace the ordinary Auction double. Counter 
has the effect of doubling the penalty for undertricks, 
and giving a bonus for making contract and for any 
over tricks, but does not double the value of tricks scored 
below the line. The player countered, or his partner, 
then has the right to double, which has the effect of 
doubling the value of the tricks below the line, as 
‘well as the penalties and bonuses as already deter- 
mined by the counter. The Declarer thus has the last 
word, as at Auction or Contract, and, of course, a 
counter or a double keeps the bidding open for 
another round. 

On next page is his table for scoring and summary. 

The ordinary laws of Auction apply, and in bidding 
the suits take the same order of precedence. 

The bid counter has the effect of doubling the penalty 
for undertricks, and giving a bonus to Declarer for 
making contract and for overtricks (as a double at 
Auction), but does not double the value of the odd tricks 
below the line, as well as the penalties and bonuses as 
determined by the counter. 

A side which has won a game is fresh. (Note.—This 
word is suggested to replace the clumsy Contract word 
“* vulnerable.’’) 
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Scoring : hs 
WHEN NOT FRESH 


When Countered. 
Each odd trick, |When not Countered.| Bonus for 
When the whether countered | Penalty for each contract Penalty for 
contract ss or not, is worth undertrick and each each undertrick 
overtric 


One Io 50 50 
Two 20 50 50 


Three 30 50 50 
Four 40 100 100 
Five - 50 I50 I50 
Six 60 200 200 
Seven 70 250 250 


All these values are doubled if the counter has been 
doubled. 

When the Declarer is fresh, the total bonus or total 
penalty is increased by 100 or by 200 if the Declarer or 
his partner has doubled. 

Game is 160 points. 

The following bonuses are not affected by counter or 
double. 


For game when Declarer is not fresh d < 250 
For game when Declareris fresh. ; - | §00 
At suit bids, four honoursin one hand . ooo 
At suit bids, five honoursin one hand . 2 Oo 
At No Trumps, four Acesinone hand . a, 1S 
Little slam, but only if bid : ‘ - 500 
Grand slam, but onlyif bid . : ; - 1,000 


He considers that this game has advantages and is 
better than the one I suggest. He has tried it and found 
it works well. 

Personally I am inclined to think that it introduces 


as 
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unnecessary complications. I as not see that the term 
“‘ fresh ”’ is any improvement upon vulnerable. In fact, 
I rather dislike the word, and consider vulnerable the 
better and more expressive. Unless they are distinct 
improvements, it is a mistake to introduce new phrase- 
ology, and by now all Contract players understand 
“‘vulnerable’’ and ‘‘ invulnerable.” 

The question of counter is somewhat different. This 
is a variation of Mr. Lenz’s idea of “I challenge” 
instead of ‘ Double,” when an informatory double is 
intended. But Mr. Chambers, it seems to me, wishes to 
get it both ways. When an opponent counters he gives 
information to his partner, but if the counter is left 
unchallenged the Declarer’s penalty is doubled if he 
fails, while if he succeeds the value of the tricks he 
scores are not doubled. It is open, however, to the 
Declarer to double his own bid after the counter. 

This introduces an entirely new-element, and I can- 
not see that it is of any great advantage. 

“Doubling ’’ we understand. Also the term “I 
challenge,’’ which means the same thing. But I am 
inclined to object to the counter as unnecessary. 

But I commend all the suggestions in this chapter to 
the serious consideration of the Portland Club if and 
when they legislate for Contract. I believe the method 
of scoring I have indicated, and the allowing of tricks 
not contracted for to score towards game on a graduated 
scale of rates, to be a very marked improvement on the 
existing form of Contract. It is easy to learn, and it does 
away with many of the objections to Contract, and it 
also tends to shorten the rubbers. 


1 


XIIT 
THE OLD CONTRACT GAME 


As reference has been made in preceding pages to the 
old form of Contract which was tried in this country, I 
give the rules under which I used to play. These were a 
modification made by myself of the original rules. At 
that time no legistrative body in this country or in the 
United States had drawn up an authoritative code of 
laws for the game, and various differences existed. 

(x) Nothing is scored below the line for tricks gained 
in excess of Contract. 

(2) Nothing is scored above the line for gaining Con- 
tract unless doubled, but 50 above the line is scored for 
every trick above the Contract. If the Contract is not 
gained, 100 points are lost for the first trick down and 
50 for each subsequent trick. 

(3) To over-call a previous bid a greater number 
of tricks must be called, with the exception that an 
equal number may be called in a suit of greater value. 
A greater number of tricks will always overcall a 

previous bid. 

(4) There is no score for chicane and none for honours, 
except four in one hand or over—i.e. five in one hand 
or four in one hand and one in partners. 

(5) For each game roo points are scored, and for the 
rubber 300 points are scored. (Thus the rubber game 
scores 400 points.) 

(6) Grand slam counts 500 and little slam 250, but 
nothing is scored for any slam unless contracted for. 

Fc 
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(7) Doubling and re-doubling have the same effect as 
in Auction. ; 

(8) Revoke.—The laws of Auction Bridge apply, but, 
when a player and his partner elect to take tricks to 
complete the Contract, no bonus is scored in respect of 
any tricks taken by reason of a revoke. In all other 
respects the laws of Auction Bridge apply. 

The game of Plafond, played in France, is on the 
same basis, although the scoring differs in some 
particulars. 

So far the American code has not been adopted on the 
Continent, although Contract in some form or other is 
almost universally played. 

A simple system exists, mainly on the lines of the 
game when played in England. The scoring is as follows: 

Fifty points for making contract, 50 points lost for 
not making it, 50 points for first and every further 
trick made over the contract, and at the same time 50 
points lost for first and every further trick in which the 
player had failed to make his contract. 

If one player, or both, have made a game, the bonuses 
and fines are doubled—that is to say, for either or both 
players playing the second game, but not for those who 
have not made a game, who score as above. 

Grand slam declared scores 1,500 besides the 200 
bonus. Little slam declared scores 750 besides the 
100 bonus. 

These are doubled when playing in the second game, 
though the usual bonuses are not doubled, as they are 
considered as honours, and are given whether the slams 
are declared or not. 

For making the first game there is a bonus of 350, 
and for making the second game 750. This method of 
scoring is played at the Jockey Club, Vienna, and at the 
Casino, Budapest, and all over Italy, Germany, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia. 


ATV 
CAIRO BRIDGE 


As I have referred to Cairo Bridge and suggested a new 
Contract game, which has some features borrowed from 
it, I give the scoring as originally devised. The game 
was invented by Mr. F. Comber, who was attached to 
General Allenby’s Staff in Egypt during the war. It 
was played in Cairo and other parts of Egypt during 
the winter of 1917. 


ae Pe as Tricks in No Penalty or bonus 
Tricks in any sutt Trumps when doubled 


Trick bid counts 4 


7 
10 


I. 
2 

3. 

4. 16 
5 25 
6 


: 40 
7: 75 


(Values are the values per trick.) 


Game is 30 points as at Auction. 

It will be seen that three tricks in any suit make a 
game. But these tricks must be declared. Otherwise 
‘the Declarer scores only at the rate per trick he has 
contracted for. Thus if he bids ‘‘One Spade”’ and 
makes seven Spades, he scores only 28 points. Game is 
3o as at Auction. Little slam is 100 points, and grand 
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slam 200. But for a little slam declared 500 points, 
and for grand slam declared 100 points. 

The suits rank as at Auction for bidding purposes, 
and No Trumps takes precedence in the bidding. 
Majority bidding is used. 

To make the game quite clear, take the following 
examples : 

(1) Z deals, and bids “One” in a suit or in No 
Trumps. All pass. He fails in his contract by one trick. 
Opponents score 20 points above the line. 

(2) Z deals, and bids “‘ One ’’ ina suit, and is doubled. 
He succeeds in his contract. He scores 8 below the line 
and 20 above. 

(3) Z deals, and bids ‘“‘ Three Spades.’’ He is doubled 
and makes them. He scores 60 below the line and 60 
above. 

(4) Z deals, and bids ‘‘Six No Trumps.” He is 
doubled and makes them. He scores 1,200 below the 
line and 150 bonus above the line, plus 500 for little 
slam declared. 

(5) Zdeals, and bids ‘‘Six No Trumps.” Heis doubled 
and goes down two tricks. His opponents score 600 
above the line. 

Another point about Cairo Bridge in which it is 
different from Auction is that the original bidder may 
increase his contract after the Declaration has been 
passed by all the players, but he may not vary it. 

Thus Z deals, and bids ‘One Spade”; A, Y, 
and B pass; Z may now bid two, three, or more 
Spades, but he may not switch into No Trumps 
or any other suit declaration or make a fresh call. 
Doubling and re-doubling re-open the bidding as in 
Auction. 

The special feature is that overtricks score towards 
game below the line, and it is this feature that I 
recommend for inclusion in the game of the future. 
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FOREWORD 


For the benefit of the many players who have recently taken up 
Contract Bridge, the following explanation is made: 

Laws are not drafted to prevent dishonourable practices; that 
they cannot accomplish. Ostracism is the only adequate remedy. 
The real object of the laws is to define the correct procedure and to 
provide for the situations which occur when a player through care- 
lessness gains an unintentional, but nevertheless an unfair advantage. 
Consequently, penalties when provided are moderated to a minimum 
consistent with justice. An offending player should earnestly desire 
to pay the full penalty and thus atone for his mistake. When this 
essential principle is thoroughly understood, penalties are paid 
graciously and cheerfully, improper claims are not presented, 
arguments are avoided, and the pleasure of the players is materially 
enhanced. 

The major differences between Contract Bridge and Auction 
Bridge in bidding and certain conventions of Contract Bidding and 
Doubling now in use by many leading players, are given below: 
While in no sense a part of the Laws of Contract Bridge, these 
conventions are published in the hope of securing more general 
uniformity and standardisation of practice among the players of 
this comparatively new game, and of avoiding many of the questions 
regarding conventions now of necessity asked at the beginning of a 
rubber. The first person frequently is used in the text, to ensure 
simplicity and clearness. 


I. BIDS CLASSIFIED 


An original bid is the first bid made in a hand. 

An original overbid is the first overbid of an original bid, made by 
an opponent who has not passed. 

A secondary suit bid is a bid in a suit not previously bid by a player 
who has passed in the first round of bidding. 

A secondary subsequent bid is a bid of a second suit not previously 
bid by a player who previously has made either an original bid or an 
original overbid. 
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2. BIDDING TO THE SCORE 


The following remarks upon bidding are premised on the assump- 
tion that there is no score on the game. For example : If my side has 
a contract score of 60 I must put a construction on my partner’s 
minor two bid different from the construction put upon such a bid 
at no score. Again, if the opponents have a contract score of 60 and 
bid two Diamonds, I may be justified in stretching a point in my 
bidding, and my partner should make due allowance therefore. 
‘* Score-bids ”’ are exceptions to the general rules ; but do not justify 
an original one bid without the prescribed minimum of two quick 
tricks. 


3. MAJOR DIFFERENCES IN BIDDING BETWEEN CONTRACT AND 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


(a) Vulnerable and Not Vulnerable : 


On account of larger penalties I have to pay for not making good 
my contract when Vulnerable, I must be more conservative in 
bidding than when Not Vulnerable. When I am Not Vulnerable and 
the opponents are Vulnerable, it obviously is to my advantage to 
overbid somewhat provided the rubber can be saved thereby without 
too large a penalty ; but I must remember that, although I save the 
rubber, the opponents still have almost a three to one chance of 
winning it thereafter as they are a game in. 


(0) Encouraging Bids : 

If my partner has bid a suit or No Trumps, any overbid I make 
either in his declaration or some other, is known as an Encouraging 
Bid, and is made to encourage my partner, as his hand warrants, to 
continue bidding up his original declaration, or mine, or some other, 
the object being to reach a game bid. Therefore I must not make an 
overbid that is not reasonably sound, even if I have passed originally, 
because such a bid only would encourage my partner to continue 
bidding. Example : I must not take my partner out of a one No 
Trump bid with five Hearts to the Queen-Jack and no quick trick 
outside, because if I bid two Hearts on this hand my partner would 
construe it as an Encouraging Bid. There are two exceptions to this 
cardinal rule : (a) Score-bids ; (6) when my partner has been doubled 
and my hand is of no assistance to him in his declaration, but is 
worth a few tricks in some long low suit which I hold. A take-out 
of this kind, however, is not justified after an informative as dis- 
tinguished from a business double of my partner’s bid. 
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4. CONVENTIONS OF BIDDING AND DOUBLING ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE 
TO CONTRACT BRIDGE 


(a) Overbid of Original Minor One Bid : 


If my partner makes an original minor one bid, I am not forced 
to take him out, and therefore should not do so unless I have a sound 
bid. I must remembér, however, that he may have but four of the 
suit he has bid and perhaps but one quick trick in it. 


(6) Slam Conventions : 


There are two major slam invitation bids : 

I. An overbid of the number of tricks required to make game: 
Example : If my side has a contract score of 60 and I bid three Clubs, 
it indicates that I have top‘cards and length in Clubs and a hand 
which, if reasonably assisted by my partner, will make a slam, 

2. An overbid in a suit previously bid by the opponents : If I overbid 
in the suit previously bid by our opponents, it is an indication that 
I have no losing trick in that suit ; it also is a slam invitation to my 
partner. My partner must, of course, take me out by overbidding. 


(c) Doubling Conventions : 


1. A Double of One : My partner expects me always to take him 
out of a double of one. 

2. A Double of Two : My partner expects me to take him out of a 
double of two if neither of us previously has done anything but pass. 

3. A Double of Three : My partner may expect me to take him out 
of a double of three if neither of us previously has done anything but 
pass. This I must judge from my hand, the state of the score, and the 
adverse bidding. 


5. BIDS IN GENERAL 
(a) Original Bids : 

1. A One Bid requires a minimum of two quick tricks ; usually 
indicates more general strength in the hand than a two bid in a suit ; 
should generally be used for the initial bid in a two-suit hand. 

2. A Two Bid. A minor two bid should be avoided. A major two 
bid indicates length, but not necessarily top cards in the suit bid. 
A two No Trump bid invites a raise to three No Trumps with less 
assistance than would justify a raise from one to two No Trumps. 
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3. A Three Suit Bid indicates both length and top cards. A major 
three bid invites a game bid in that suit with normal outside assist- 
ance. 


(6) Original Overbids : 


The remarks above concerning original bids apply equally to 
original overbids, except that allowance must be made for forced 
overbids. Example : I cannot have quite the confidence in my part-_ 
ner’s minor three overbid of an adverse major two bid that I would 
have in his original minor three bid. 


(c) Secondary Suit Bids: 
Usually indicate length, with not much outside assistance. 


(d) Secondary Subsequent Suit Bids: 


Usually indicate a two suit hand (say two five-card suits), and may 
or may not indicate top cards in the second suit bid. 


6. GOULASHES 


In Goulashes, an abnormal distribution of cards is the rule rather 
than the exception. Ifa player holds eight Hearts he must not be 
surprised to find the remaining five in one of the adverse hands. 


THE LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


PLAYERS 


1. The game of Contract Bridge is played by four persons : two 
play as partners against the other two, each pair constituting a side. 


CARDS 


2. (a) Two packs of playing cards with different backs are used. 

(0) A correct pack contains fifty-two cards divided into four suits 
of thirteen cards, one card of each denomination to a suit. 

{c) A perfect pack is one in which no card is torn, soiled, or other- 
wise so marked that it may be identified from its back. 

(dZ) Any player may demand two new packs to replace correct and 
perfect packs, provided he do so at the end of a hand and before the 
ensuing cut. The opponents of the player demanding them shall 
have the choice of packs, unless the demand be made at the begin- 
ning of a rubber, in which case the dealer has the choice. 


RANK OF CARDS 


3. The cards of a suit rank: Ace (highest), King, Queen, Jack, 
Io, 9, 8, 7; 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 (lowest). 


- RANK OF SUITS IN DRAWING 


4. In the draw, as between cards of equal rank, the suits rank : 
Spades (highest), Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs (lowest). High wins. 


THE DRAW 


5. For the purposes of the draw, a shuffled pack shall be spread 
face down on the table. Each player draws by lifting a card from the 
spread pack and showing its face. If a player show more than one 
card, or one of the four cards at either end of the pack, it is a mis- 
draw by that player and he must draw again. 


FORMING TABLES 


6. (a) A complete table consists of six members. In forming a 
table, candidates who have not played rank first and in the 
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order in which they entered the room. Candidates who have played, 
but are not members of an existing table, rank next. Candidates 
of equal standing decide priority by the draw : high wins. 


(b) Before the beginning of a rubber, a candidate may enter any 
incomplete table by announcing his desire to do so. Such announce- 
ments, in the order made, entitle candidates to places as vacancies, 
occur. 


MEMBERS LEAVING A TABLE 


7. If a member leave a table, he forfeits all his rights at said 
table, unless he leaves to make up a table that cannot be formed 
without him and, when leaving, announces his intention of returning 
when his place at the new table can be filled : in which case his place 
at the table he left must be reserved for him. When a member leaves 
a table to make up a new table which cannot be formed without 
him, and does not claim the right to retain his membership in the 
old table, he shall be the last to draw out of the new table. When 
two members leave a table pursuant to this law, the law applies to 
both. 


PLAYERS LEAVING A TABLE 


8. (a) A player leaving a table may, with the consent of the other 
three players, appoint a substitute to play in his absence. Such 
appointment becomes void upon return of said player, or upon 
conclusion of the rubber ; in any case, the substitute, when released, © 
regains all his previous rights. 


(6) A player who breaks up a table by withdrawing from a table 
of four at the end of a rubber ; or who, after availing himself of the 
privileges of paragraph (a), fails to return before the end of the 
rubber, cannot claim entry elsewhere as against the other three 
players from that table. 


DRAWING FOR PARTNERS AND DEAL 


g. (a) A table having been formed, the members draw. He who 
draws highest becomes the first dealer and has choice of packs and 
seats ; he may consult his partner before choosing, but, having 
chosen, must abide by his decision. He who draws second highest 
is dealer’s partner and sits opposite him. The third highest has choice 
of the two remaining seats ; fourth highest takes the vacant one. The 
members, if any, who draw lower than fourth, remain members of 
the table, but do not play in the current rubber. 

(6) If, at the end of a rubber, a table consist of five or six members, 
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those who have played the greatest number of consecutive rubbers 
are the first to lose their places as players, but do not lose 
their standing as members. The draw decides between players of 
equal standing. 

(c) At the beginning of every rubber, the players draw for partners 
and for choice of seats and packs. 


THE SHUFFLE 


to. (a) After the players are seated at the beginning of a rubber, 
the player on the dealer’s left shuffles the pack which dealer has 
chosen. All players have the right to shuffle, dealer having the right 
to shuffle last. 

(6) During each deal the still pack is shuffled by dealer’s partner, 
who then places it face down at his right (at the left of the next 
dealer). 

(c) The pack must be shuffled thoroughly in view of all the players, 
but not so as to expose the face of any card. 

(ad) If any provision of this law be violated, any player, before the 
deal starts, may demand a new shuffle. 


THE HAND 


rz. A hand begins with the cut and ends when the last card is 
played to the thirteenth trick ; or when any or all of the remaining 
tricks have been conceded by either side. 


THE CUT 


12. (a) Dealer, immediately before the deal, places the pack 
before his right hand opponent, who lifts off the top portion and 
places it beside the bottom portion toward dealer, who then places 
the bottom portion on top. This constitutes the cut. 

(b) If the cut leave fewer than four cards in the top or bottom 
portion ; or any card be faced or displaced ; or there be any doubt as 
to where the pack was divided, or as to which was the top and which 
the bottom portion ; or any but the proper player cut ; or any but 
dealer complete the cut ; or any player shuffle after the cut ; a new 
shuffle and a new cut may be demanded by any player. 


THE DEAL 


13. (a) The deal begins after the cut, and ends when the last card 
has been placed in turn in front of the dealer. The dealer distributes 
the cards one at a time, face down ; the first card to the player on his 
left, and so on until all fifty-two cards are dealt, the last one to 
dealer. 
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(b) Except at the beginning of a rubber, and except as in Laws 14, 
15 and 16, the player to deal is the one on the left of the last previous 
dealer. : 


CARDS TOUCHED DURING DEAL 


14. If any player, except dealer, touch a card during the deal and 
thereby cause a card to be faced, making a new deal compulsory, 
the side opposed to the offender may add fifty points to its honour 
score. 


NEW DEAL 
(Compulsory) 


15. I. There must be a new deal by the same dealer with the same 
pack : 

(a) If the cards be not dealt to the proper players into four dis- 
tinct packets of thirteen cards each. 

(b) If, during the deal, any card be found faced in the pack, or be 
exposed on, above, or below the table. 

(c) If, before play begins, it be discovered that more than thirteen 
cards were dealt to any player. 

(d) If, during the hand, one player hold more than the proper 
number of cards and another less. 

II. There must be a new deal by the same dealer with a correct 
pack if, during the hand, the pack be proved incorrect. The current 
hand is void, but all previous scores stand. The pack is not incorrect 
on account of a missing card if found in the still pack, among the 
tricks, below the table, or in any place which makes it possible that 
such card was part of the pack during the deal. Any player may 
search for it ; if it be not found, there must be a new deal by the 
same dealer with a correct pack. 


NEW DEAL 
(Optional) 

16. During the deal, any player who has not looked at any of his 
cards may demand a new deal : 

(a) If the wrong player deal ; if the dealer omit the cut, or deal 
with the wrong pack. 
(b) If the pack be imperfect. 

In (a), the new deal is by the proper dealer with his own pack ; in 
(b), by the same dealer with a perfect pack. If no legal demand for,a 
new deal be made under this law before the end of the deal, it stands 
and the player on the left deals next with the still pack. 
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THE CONTRACTING 


17. (a) The contracting begins when the deal ends, and ends 
when all four players pass ; or after a declaration that three players 
_ in proper succession have passed. The first legal act of the contracting 
is a bid or pass by the dealer. Thereafter, each player in turn to the 
| left must pass ; bid, if no bid have been made ; make a higher bid, if 
_a bid have been made previously ; double the last bid made by an 
| opponent, or redouble an opponent’s double, provided no bid has 
intervened. Each pass, bid, double, or redouble is a declaration. 
(6) When ali four players pass, no bid having been made, the hand 
is abandoned and the next dealer deals the still pack. 


BID 


x8. A bid is made by specifying any number from one (1) to seven 
(7) inclusive, together with the name of a suit or No Trump, thereby 
offering to contract that with such suit as trump, or with No Trump, 
the bidder will win at least the specified number of tricks over six. 


RANK OF BIDS 


19. A bid of a greater number of tricks ranks higher than a bid of 
a less number. When two bids are of the same number, they 
rank: No Trump (highest), Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs 
(lowest). 


INSUFFICIENT BID 


20. (a) A bid, unless it be the first bid of the hand, is insufficient 
if it be not higher than the last previous bid. 

(b) A player having made an insufficient bid, may correct it with- 
out penalty if he do so before another player has called attention to 
the insufficiency, or has declared ; in which case an insufficient suit- 
bid must be made sufficient in the same suit; and insufficient No 
Trump bid, in No Trump. 

(c) If the player on the left of the insufficient bidder declare before 
attention has been called to the insufficiency, the insufficient 
bid stands and is treated as if sufficient. 

(d) If any player, other than the insufficient bidder, call attention 
to the insufficiency before the insufficient bidder has corrected his 
bid and before the next player has declared, the bidder must make 
his bid sufficient and his partner is barred from further participation 
in the contracting. In such case, the bid may be made sufficient by 
substituting any higher bid in any suit or No Trump. 


Gc 
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IMPOSSIBLE BID 


21. If a player bid more than seven, the bid is void, the offender 
and his partner are barred from further participation in the con- 
tracting, and either opponent may : 

(a) Demand a new deal. 

(6) Require the declaration to be played by the offending side 
at seven (undoubled or doubled). 

(c) Direct that the contracting revert to the last legitimate 
declaration and be continued by the side not in error. 


BID OR DOUBLE OUT OF TURN 


22. An out-of-turn bid is void, unless the opponent on the left of 
the offender declares before either the in-turn bidder declares, or 
before any player calls attention to the offence. 

When the out-of-turn bid is void, the contracting proceeds from 
the declaration of the proper bidder, and the partner of the offender 
is barred from further participation in the contracting; but the 
offender may declare thereafter in his proper turn. When the partner 
of the offender is the in-turn bidder, such turn passes to the next 
bidder. 

When the opponent on the left declares before the in-turn bidder, 
and before attention is called to the out-of-turn bid, the contracting 
continues from that declaration and there is no penalty. 

A double or re-double out of turn is subject to the same provisions 
and penalties as a bid out of turn, except when it is the partner’s 
turn to declare, for which Law 26—g provides. 


PASS 


23. When, in his proper turn in the contracting, a player does not 
bid, double or re-double, he must pass ; he should do so by saying 
“Pass ”’ or ‘‘ No Bid,” and the turn to declare is thereby transferred 
to the next player on the left, unless such pass ends the contracting. 


PASS OUT OF TURN 


24. (a) If no bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void ; the proper player declares, and the 
offender may not bid, double or re-double until the first bid has been 
overbid or doubled. 

(b) If a bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void; the proper player declares, and the 
offender may not bid or double until the declaration he passed is 
overbid or doubled. 
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In either (a) or (6) : if the player at the left of the offender declare 
before attention is called to the offence, the pass becomes regular, the 
contracting proceeds, and the offender may declare in turn. 

In either (a) or (0) : if it be the turn to declare of the player on the 
right of the offender, a declaration by the in-turn player made before 
his partner declares, is regular and calls attention to the offence. 


DOUBLES AND RE-DOUBLES 


25. During the contracting and in proper turn, a player may 
double the last previous bid, if made by an opponent, or re-double an 
opponent’s double. Doubles and re-doubles increase the values of 
made contracts (Law 36-0), extra tricks and undertricks (Law 52-0). 
Doubling or re-doubling does not change bidding values (Law 10), 
the values of honours or slams, nor that part of a revoke penalty 
which is scored in points. A bid which has been re-doubled may not 
again be doubled or re-doubled. 

A double of an opponent’s double is a re-double ; a re-double of an 
opponent’s bid is a double. 


ILLEGAL DECLARATIONS 


26. (a) A double or re-double, made before a bid has been made, is 
a double or re-double out of turn, for which Law 22 provides the 
penalty. 

(6) If a player bid, double or re-double, when barred from so doing, 
‘either opponent may decide whether or not such bid, double or 
fte-double, shall stand; and in any such case, both the offend- 
ing player and his partner must thereafter pass. 

(c) A bid, double or re-double, made after the contracting is ended, 
is void. It is not penalised if made by Declarer or his partner, but if 
made by an adversary, Declarer may call a lead from the partner of 
the offender the first time it is the turn of said partner to lead. 

(d) A pass made after the contracting is ended is void ; no penalty. 

(e) A double or re-double of a re-double is void, and either opponent 
of the offender may demand a new deal, or add two hundred points 
to the honour score of his side. 

(f) A double of a partner’s bid, or a re-double of a partner’s double, 
- is void. Penalty : the opposing side may add one hundred points to 
its honour score. 

(g) If a player double or re-double when it is his partner’s turn to 
declare, the opponents may consult before declaring further, and 
elect : 

(x) To call the bid made before the offence the final bid. 
(2) To call the doubled or re-doubled bid the final bid. 
(3) To demand a new deal. 


: 
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(z) A player is not required to name the bid he is doubling or 
re-doubling, but if he do so and name any bid other than the one he 
might legally double or re-double, his declaration is void ; he must 
declare again, and his partner is barred from further participation in 
the contracting. 


CHANGING DECLARATION 


27. A player who inadvertently says ‘‘ No Bid ’’ when meaning 
to say “‘ No Trump,” or vice versa ; or who inadvertently names one 
suit when meaning to name another, may correct his mistake before 
the next player declares. 

A change in the number of tricks bid (except to make a bid 
sufficient), or from Pass to any bid, may not be made. 

By “‘inadvertently ’’ is meant a slip of the tongue, not a change 
of mind. 

Except as above provided, a player may not change his declara- 
tion : and if he attempt to do so, the second declaration is void and 
may be penalised as a bid out of turn. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING THE CONTRACTING 


28. If, during the contracting, a player lead or expose a card, it 
must be left face up on the table : and if it be a ten or higher card, 
the partner of the offender is barred from further participation in the 
contracting. 

If the offender become Declarer or Dummy, the card is no longer 
exposed ; but if the offender become an adversary, the card, regard- 
less of its rank, remains exposed until played. 

If the player at the left of the offender become Declarer he may, 
before the Dummy is exposed, prohibit a lead of the suit of the 
exposed card by the partner of the offender. When two or more cards 
are exposed by the same player, all are subject to the provisions of 
this law ; but the Declarer may not forbid the lead of more than 
three suits. 


THE CONTRACT 


29. At the end of the contracting the highest bid becomes the 
contract. The partners who secure the contract undertake to win at 
least six tricks (the book), plus the number of tricks named in the 
contract. 

The partners who secure the contract become respectively Declarer 
and Dummy. The player who first, for his side, named the suit or No 
Trump of the contract becomes Declarer ; his partner, Dummy. The 
partners who do not secure the contract become the adversaries : the 
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one on Declarer’s left hereinafter termed Senior; the one on 
Declarer’s right hereinafter termed Junior. 


THE DUMMY 


30. (a) After the end of the contracting, unless all four players 
have passed initially, the play begins, and continues until the last 
card is played to the thirteenth trick. Senior leads ; Dummy places 
his cards face up on the table and Declarer plays Dummy’s cards in 
addition to playing his own. 

(6) During the play, Dummy may not: 

(1) Warn Declarer that he is about to lead from the wrong 
hand, nor tell him which hand has the lead. Penalty : 
either adversary may name the hand from each. the lead 
shall be made. 


(2) Suggest a lead or play by touching or naming a card, or 
otherwise. Penalty: either adversary may direct that 
Declarer make such lead or play such card (if legal) or 
refrain from doing so. 


(c) Except as provided in (6), Dummy has all the rights of a player, 
unless he intentionally sees the face of a card held by Declarer or 
either adversary. 


(dZ) If Dummy have intentionally seen any such card, he may not 
call Declarer’s attention to : 


(1) Any legal right. Penalty : forfeiture of such right. 

(2) A card exposed by an adversary. Penalty : the card is no 
longer exposed. 

(3) An adverse lead out of turn. Penalty : the adversaries, after 
consultation, may decide which of them shall lead. 

(4) An adverse revoke. Penalty : the revoke may not be claimed. 

(5) The fact that he has refused a suit by asking whether he 
have any or none of it. Penalty : Declarer may not change 
his play and is liable for any revoke resulting therefrom. 


LEAD AND PLAY 


31. When a player places a card face up on the table, his act is a 
play. The first play to a trick is a lead. 
A lead or play is completed : 
(a) By an adversary, when the card is so placed or held that his 
partner sees its face. 
(t) By Declarer, when the card is quitted face up on the table. 
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(c) By Dummy, when Declarer touches or names the card. If, 
in touching a card, Declarer say ‘‘ I arrange,” or words to 
that effect ; or if he manifestly be pushing one or more 
cards aside to reach the one desired, touching the card does 
not constitute a lead or play. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING PLAY 


32. During the play the following are exposed cards : 

(a) When two or more cards are led or played simultaneously, 
the offender may designate which one is led or played, and 
the others are exposed, except any one so covered that its 
face is completely concealed. 

(b) A card dropped face upward on the table, even if picked up 
so quickly that it cannot be named. 

(c) A card dropped elsewhere than on the table, if the partner 
sees its face. 

(d) Acard so held by a player that his partner sees any portion 
of its face. 

(e) A card mentioned by either adversary as being in his own 
or in his partner’s hand. 

(f) If an adversary who has played to the twelfth trick, show 
his thirteenth card before his partner plays his twelfth, 
the partner’s two cards are exposed. 

(g) If an adversary throw his cards face up on the table, they 
are exposed, unless such act follows a claim by Declarer 
of a certain number, or the rest of the tricks. 

(z) A card designated by any law as ‘‘ exposed.” 


PENALTY FOR EXPOSED CARDS 


33. (a) There is no penalty for a card exposed by Declarer or 
Dummy. 

(6) A card exposed by an adversary must be left face up on the 
table and Declarer may call it (i.e., require its owner to lead or play 
it) whenever it is the owner’s turn to lead or play, unless playing it 
would cause a renounce. 

(c) Declarer may not prohibit the lead or play of an exposed card, 
and its owner may lead or play it whenever he legally can do so: 
but until played, Declarer may call it any number of times. 


LEADS OUT OF TURN AND CARDS PLAYED IN ERROR 


34. (a) After the contracting ends and before Senior leads, should 
Junior lead or expose a card, Declarer may treat it as exposed, or 
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require Senior (the proper leader) to lead a card of a suit named by 
Declarer. Dummy may call attention to the offence; but should 
Declarer and Dummy consult regarding the penalty, it is cancelled. 
Should Dummy show any of his cards before the penalty is selected, 
Declarer may call the exposed card, but may not call a lead. 

If an adversary lead out of turn during the play, Declarer may call 
the lead of a suit as soon as it is the turn of either adversary to lead, 
or may treat the card so led as exposed. 

(0) Should the adversaries lead simultaneously, the correct lead 
stands and the other is an exposed card. 

(c) Should Declarer lead out of turn either from his own hand or 
Dummy, such lead shall stand, unless an adversary call attention to 


_the error before .he or his partner plays. When attention is called to 


the error in time, Declarer must lead from the proper hand ; and, if 
that hand have acard of the suit led from the wrong hand, he must 
lead:that suit. £ 

(d) Should any player (including Dummy) lead out of turn, and 
next hand play, the lead stands as regular. If an adversary lead out 
of turn, and Declarer play next, either from his own hand or Dummy, 
the adverse lead stands as regular. 

(e) Should an adversary who has played a card which is a winner 
as against Declarer and Dummy, lead another or several such win- 
ning cards without waiting for his partner to play, Declarer may 
require said adversary’s partner to win, if he can, the first or any of 
these tricks, after which the remaining card or cards thus led are 
exposed. 

(f) After a lead by Declarer or Dummy, should Fourth player play 
before Second, Declarer may require Second player to play his highest 
or lowest card of the suit led, or to win or lose the trick. If he have 
none of the suit led, Declarer may call his highest of any designated 
suit ; if he hold none of the suit called, the penalty is paid. 

(g) Should Declarer lead from his own hand or Dummy, and play 
from the other hand before either adversary plays, either adversary 
may play before the other without penalty. 

(h) Ifa player (not Dummy) omit playing to a trick and then play 
to a subsequent trick, Declarer or either adversary (as the case may 
be) may demand a new deal whenever the error is discovered. If no 
new deal be demanded, the surplus card at the end of the hand is 
considered played to the imperfect trick, but does not constitute a 
revoke therein. 

(j) Whenever it is suspected that any of the quitted tricks contain 
more than four cards, any player may count them face downward. 
If any be found to contain a surplus card, and any player be short, 
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either opponent of the player who is short may face the trick, select 
the surplus card, and restore it to the player who is short ; but this 
does not change the ownership of the trick. The player who was 
short is answerable for any revoke as if the missing card had been 


in his hand continuously. Should the side in whose tricks the surplus ~ 


card is found have failed to keep its tricks properly segregated, either 
opponent of such side may select a card from the tricks improperly 
gathered and restore such card to the player who is short. 


TRICKS 


35. (a) Unless compelled, as a penalty, to lead in a certain way, 


a player may lead any card he holds; after each lead, each player 
in turn to the left must follow suit if he can. A player having none 
of the suit led, may play any card he holds. 

(b) A trick consists of four cards played in succession, beginning 
with a lead. 

(c) A trick containing one trump-card or more, is won by the 
player who plays the highest trump-card. A trick containing no 
trump-card, is won by the player who plays the highest card of the 
suit led. ; 

(d) Declarer gathers all tricks won by himself or Dummy ; either 
adversary may gather all tricks won by his side. All tricks gathered 
by a side should be kept together and so arranged that the number 
thereof may be observed, and the identity of each trick readily 
established. A trick gathered by the wrong side may be claimed by 
the rightful owners at any time prior to recording the score for the 
current hand. 

(e) A quitted trick may be examined upon demand of any player 
whose side has not led or played to the following trick. 

(f) The winner of each trick leads to the next, until the last trick 
is played. 

THE MADE CONTRACT 


36. (a) The Made Contract represents the number of tricks won 
by Declarer after he has won six tricks, up to and including the 
number of tricks named in his contract. The first six tricks won by 
Declarer constitute his book and have no scoring value. If Declarer 
fails to win the contract, his side scores nothing for tricks ; but if he 
makes his contract, his side scores in their contract score, the value, 
normal, doubled or re-doubled, of the Made Contract. For the Made 
Contract trick values see Law 52~a. The value normal, doubled or 
te-doubled, of their Made Contract is the only score either side can 
score in its contract score. All other points, including extra tricks 
made, are scored in the honour score. 
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(6) Doubling doubles the normal value of the tricks of the Made 
Contract ; re-doubling multiplies by four the normal value of said 
tricks. 

EXTRA TRICKS 


37- (a) Extra tricks are tricks won by Declarer in excess of his 
Made Contract. 
(6) Extra tricks are scored in the honour score (Law 52-0). 


UNDERTRICKS 


38. (a2) The book of the adversaries is seven minus the number 
of tricks named in Declarer’s contract. When the adversaries win a 
trick or tricks in addition to their book, such tricks are undertricks. 

(0) The adversaries score in their honour score for all undertricks 
(Law 52-0). 

REFUSE AND RENOUNCE 

39. To fail to follow suit is to refuse : to refuse when able to follow 
suit is to renounce. 

THE REVOKE 


40. (a) A renounce becomes a revoke : 

(1) When a renouncing player or his partner, whether in turn 
or otherwise, leads or plays to the following trick. 

(2) When the renouncing player or his partner claims the 
remaining tricks, or any of them. 

(6) When one side claims a revoke, if either opponent mix the 
cards before the claimant has had reasonable opportunity to examine 
them, the revoke is established. 

(c) When a player has incurred a penalty requiring him to play 
the highest or lowest of a suit, or to win or lose a trick, or to lead a 
certain suit, or to refrain from playing a certain suit ; and fails to 
act as directed when able to do so: he is subject to the penalty for 
a revoke. 

(d@) When any player (except Dummy) is found to have less than 
his correct number of cards, and the other three have their correct 
number, the missing card or cards, if found, belong toe the player 
who is short, and he is answerable for any revoke or revokes as if 
said card or cards had been in his hand continuously. 


REVOKE AVOIDED 


4r. A renouncing player is not penalised for revoke under the 
following circumstances : 

(a) A renounce by Dummy must be corrected if discovered before 
the lead to the next trick. After such lead, the renounce may not be 
corrected. There is no penalty in either case. 
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(6) Should Dummy leave the table, Declarer cannot be penalised 
for revoke, unless an adversary call the renounce to his attention in 
time to enable him to correct it. 

(c) When a player refuses, any other player may ask whether he 
has any or none of the suit led ; and if he admit that he has renounced 
before his renounce has become a revoke, he shall be subject to the 
penalty for a renounce, but not to the penalty for a revoke. Dummy 
may not ask the above question, if he have intentionally seen a card 
of another player. 


RENOUNCE PENALTY 


42. A renounce made by any player (except Dummy) may be 
corrected by such player at any time before he or his partner has 
led or played to the following trick, or claimed any of the remaining 
tricks. In that case there is no revoke penalty ; but the player, if an 
adversary, may be required to play his highest or lowest card of the 
suit led. Declarer, instead of calling the highest or lowest, may treat 
the card played in error as exposed. A Declarer who has renounced 
may be required by either adversary to play his highest or lowest, 
if the adversary on his left have played after the renounce. Any 
player who has played after a renounce may, if it be corrected, with- 
draw his card and, without penalty, substitute another ; if an op- 
ponent have led to the next trick, that lead may be changed. 


REVOKE PENALTY 


43. (a) Two tricks for the first revoke by any player. 

(6) One hundred points penalty scored in adversaries’ honour 
score for each subsequent revoke. 

Penalty tricks are taken at the end of the hand from the tricks of 
the revoking side and added to the tricks of the other side. They 
count exactly as if won in play and assist Declarer to make his con- 
tract or to go game ; or may assist the adversaries to defeat the con- 
tract, in which case they carry full penalty values. If they make the 
total twelve or thirteen tricks for Declarer, they carry the proper 
slam premium if bid. If the contract be doubled or re-doubled, they 
count at the doubled or re-doubled value in the contract score of 
the Declarer, and carry their full premium or penalty values in the 
honour score of either side. After surrendering these tricks, the 
revoking side may score for its remaining tricks as it would if it had 
not revoked. If the revoking side have not enough tricks to pay the 
penalty in full, the adversaries take all the tricks they have and 100 
additional points in their honour score for each revoke which would 
otherwise remain in whole or in part unpenalised. 


} 
é 
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TIME LIMITATION OF REVOKE CLAIM 


44. No revoke penalty may be claimed after the next ensuing 
cut ; nor, if the revoke occur during the last hand of the rubber, after 
the score has been agreed upon ; nor if there have been a draw for 
any purpose in connection with the next rubber. 


CLAIMING TRICKS 


45. If Declarer claim the remaining tricks or any number thereof 
either adversary may require him to place his cards face up on the 
table and to play out the hand. In that case, Declarer may not call 
any cards either adversary has exposed, nor refuse to trump a doubt- 
ful trick when able to do so, ner take any finesse unless : 

(a) He announces his intention to do so when making his claim ; 
or 

(0) The adversary on the left of the finessing hand had refused 
the suit before the claim was made. 


CONCEDING TRICKS 


46. (a) Declarer may concede one or more tricks unless Dummy 
promptly objects ; but if Dummy have intentionally seen a card in 
the hand of a player, he may not object. If, after a concession by 
Declarer and before objection by Dummy, an adversary face his 
cards, they are not exposed. 

(0) Either adversary may concede one or more tricks to Declarer, 
unless the other adversary promptly objects ; but if the conceding 
adversary face his cards, they are exposed. 


GAME 


47. A game is won when one side makes a contract score of 100 
or more points. A game may be completed in one hand or more ; 
each hand is played out and the full value of a made contract is 
counted, whether or not needed to make game. No contract points are 
carried over from one game to the next ; each side starts a new game 
with a contract score of zero. 


VULNERABLE 
48. After a side wins one game it becomes ‘‘ Vulnerable.” Until 
a side wins a game it is ‘‘ Not Vulnerable.” 
RUBBER 


49. (a) A rubber begins with the draw and is completed when one 
side has won two games ; when one side wins the first two games, the 
third game is not played. The side having the net points (Law 52-c) 
wins the rubber. 
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(b) When a rubber is started with the agreement that the play 
shall terminate (i.¢., no new hand shall commence) after a specified 
time, and the rubber is unfinished at that time, the score is made 
up as it stands, two hundred points being added to the honour score 
of the winners of a game. A hand, if started, must be played out ; 
but if a player refuse to finish it, his opponents may elect whether 
it be thrown out or counted at their estimate of the probable result. 

(c) If a rubber be started without any agreement as to its ter- 
mination, and before its conclusion one player leave ; or if, after an 
agreement a player leave before the specified time, and in either case 
fail to appoint an acceptable substitute, the opponents have the 
right to consult and decide whether the score of the unfinished rubber 
be cancelled or counted as in (0). 


HONOURS 


50. (a) In a No-Trump Contract, the honours are the four aces ; 
in a suit contract, the honours are the Ace, King, Queen, Jack, and 
Ten of that suit. 

(6) Honours are scored in the honour score of the side to which 
they are dealt ; their value is not changed by doubling or re-doubling. 
Honour premiums are additional to all other premiums (Law 52-0). 


SLAMS 


51. (a) A Grand Slam is the winning of thirteen tricks by the 
Declarer. A Small Slam is the winning of twelve tricks by the 
Declarer. (See also Law 43-0). 

(b) Slam premiums are additional to all other premiums ; and to 
score the premium the slam must be contracted for. Their value is 
not changed by doubling or re-doubling (Law 52-5). 


SCORING 


52. (a) Contract Score : Each side has a contract score in which 
are recorded only points for Made Contracts. (Law 36). Each Made 
Contract counts per trick : 


DWAtHEIN OWE UMN sarees ca ees aietal otek a atale) puna arorat credo lel alexn tee 35 points 
Wath: Spades E ratnips.izetsjacslaimes las sins eteha oeielevotelaaestdtare nom iets 30 points 
With Hearts -Trumipsisic.s tadsiiiisisroteoinrcierteuesetcieip tects eerste 30 points 
Withs Diamonds swBrumpsis ote e)er cre elefeisuisteh otelsigesteriS 20 points 
With: Chibs- Aramasisis sors cie.cic ote ou cilslitiv wasn iee awien 20 points 


Doubling and Re-doubling, Law 36-0. 
Rank of Bids, Law 19. 
(b) Honour Score ; Each side has an honour score in which all 
premiums and all penalties are scored as follows : 
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PREMIUMS 

Honours : : Points 
4 Trump: Honours one hand) csi... acs os nee: seces aves 100 
5 Lump lopours tm ONG Nand, iss cc ea hs bbe os aie eee 150 
a Acesnn-one- hand jn INO Ornmips:.....: css ces e<tn eee en I50 
FeO AS) SY es xtc ta aR a RR EO Ea Ine ee None 

For Winning Final Game of Rubber : 
RE St WOM AEE UD WEL scat. «cassia niente aie wuss eck s cutee ote pate 700 
UE 2 PHKCe- Came DWEN. scaeiatenitn > oc s kus Sakic oa da EX 500 
Making Contract : 
PB gW nacho ech ea castennn ate eter scseallontie er syste ws sv view «lviee-w ckate elooaaeras None 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) ....... Seen 50 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable) ................ 100 


Extra Tricks : 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable or Not Vulner- 


IG) OCR: UIC Ken So, shay andy enaiieus ssliaveca' e rtlee ete a ible a ee! ogee 50 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable), per trick .. I00 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable), per trick ...... 200 
Slams Bid and Made (Law 51) : 

Little Slam (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) ........... 500 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)... 05.2.3. 0% 750 
Grand Slam (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) .......... 1,000 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable) ......... ee I,500 

UAE SIAMS: MIG Te Ss wleick eo sia eeenie nd vanes No Slam premiums 

PENALTIES 


Undertricks (Scored in Adversaries’ honour score) : 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) 


(PSO TH ENELe UE Garo Clear tones ence SSE MOOI. 50 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable) 

POR RSE CICK rn. ain isl elais «se Blspiee seicierayaiere 100 

for subsequent tricks... ccc sect cscs ce 200 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) 

for first two tricks, per trick.............. 100 

for third and fourth tricks, per trick ..... 200 ° 

for subsequent tricks, per trick .......... 800 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable) 

POP tae Hest CTICNs oie ois inie via o eater ole, ocousuers/ silat 200 

for subsequent tricks, per trick .......... 400 


Re-doubling doubles the doubled premiums and penalties. 
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Neither doubling nor re-doubling changes the premiums for games, 
slams, and honours; nor the penalty in the honour score for the 
revoke. 

(c) At the end of the rubber, the total points of a side are obtained 
by adding together its contract score and its honour score. Subtract- 
ing the smaller total from the greater gives the net points by which 
the rubber is won and lost. 

(d) A proved error in the honour score may be corrected at any 
time before the score of the rubber has been made up and agreed 
upon. 

(e) A proved error in the contract score may be corrected at any 
time before the next contracting begins ; or, if the error occur in the 
final hand of the rubber, before the score has been made up and 
agreed upon. 

(f) A proved error in addition or subtraction may be corrected 
whenever discovered. 


CONSULTATION AND SELECTION OF PENALTIES 


“e a? 46 


53. Laws that give “either partner, either opponent,”’ etc., 
the right to exact a penalty do not permit consultation. 

(a) If either partner suggest or name a penalty, he is deemed to 
have selected it. 

(b) If either direct the other to select a penalty, the latter must 
do so ; and, if an attempt be made to refer the privilege back, the 
penalty is cancelled. 

(c) Ifeither say (in effect) : ‘‘ Which of us is to select the penalty ?”’ 
the penalty is cancelled. 

(d@) A proper penalty once selected may not be changed. 

(e) If a wrong penalty be selected, the selection must be corrected 
upon request of either opponent. 

(f) If a wrong penalty be selected and paid without challenge, the 
selection may not be changed. 

(g) A reasonable time must be allowed for the selection of a penalty. 

(A) If, instéad of exacting a penalty at the proper time, either 
opponent of the side in error declare or play, no penalty may be 
exacted. 


INFORMATION 


54. (a) During the contracting, information must be given con- 
cerning its details ; but, after it is ended, should either adversary or 
Dummy inform his partner regarding any detail of the contracting, 
except the contract, Declarer or either adversary (as the case may be) 
may call a lead the next time it is the turn of the offending side to 
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lead. At any time during the play, any player inquiring must be told 
the final bid, and whether it was doubled or re-doubled ; but no 
information may be given as to who doubled or redoubled. 

(0) Any player (except Dummy) may, before a trick is turned and 
quitted, demand that the cards so far played be indicated by their 
respective players ; but should either adversary, in the absence of 
such demand, in any way call attention to his own card or to the 
trick, Declarer may require the partner of the offender to play his 
highest or lowest card of the suit led, or to win or lose the trick. 

(c) Either adversary, but not Dummy, may call his partner’s 
attention to the fact that he is about to play or lead out of turn ; . 
but if, during the play, an adversary make any unauthorised refer- 
ence to any incident thereof, or to the location of any card, Declarer 
may call a lead when it next becomes an adversary’s turn to lead. 
Any such reference by Dummy may be similarly penalised by either 
adversary. 

(d) If, before or during the contracting, a player give any un- 
authorised information concerning his hand, his partner may be 
barred from further participation in the contracting. 


ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE 


Offences against the ethics and etiquette of the game are un- 
pardonable, as they are not subject to prescribed penalties. The only 
redress is to cease playing with those who habitually disregard the 
following : 

1. Declarations should be made simply, without emphasis, and 
without undue delay. 

2. A player who has looked at his cards, should not indicate by 
word, manner, or gesture the nature of his hand ; nor his approval 
or disapproval of a bid, double, or play ; nor call attention to the 
score. 

3. A player should not allow any hesitation or mannerism of his 
partner to influence his own declaration or play. 

4. If a player demand that the bidding be reviewed, or that the 
cards played to a trick be indicated, he should do so for his own’ 
information and not to call his partner’s attention to any bid or 

lay. 
; a An adversary should not lead until the preceding trick has been 
gathered ; nor, having led a winning card, should he draw another 
from his hand before his partner has played to the current trick. 

6. Acard should not be played with emphasis, nor in such manner 
as to draw attention to it ; nor should a player detach one card from 
his hand and subsequently play another. 
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7. No player should hesitate unnecessarily in his play, in order to 
create a wrong impression regarding his hand. 

8. Dummy should not leave his seat to watch Declarer play. 

9. Except when permitted by law, a player should not look ata 
trick that has been turned and quitted. 

1o. A player should not purposely incur a penalty, even though 
willing to pay it ; nor make a second revoke to conceal a first. 


GOULASHES 
(Optional) 

When all four players pass, no bid having been made, and the 
players desire to play a Goulash, the cards shall be re-dealt by the 
same dealer. Before surrendering his hand, each player shall sort his 
cards into suits, arranging the cards in each suit according to value. 
The dealer then places his cards face down on the table, and each 
player in turn, beginning with the player on the right of the dealer, 
places his cards face down on top of those of the preceding player. 
The cards are then cut by the player at dealer’s right (no shuffling of 
any kind permitted) and are dealt as follows : Five at a time to each 
player in turn, beginning with the player on the left of the dealer, 
again five at a time to each player, and finally three at a time to 
each player. 

When all four players pass, no bid having been made, the same 
procedure is followed as before, the cards being dealt by the same 
dealer. 

If a misdeal is properly called the goulash is abandoned and the 
next dealer deals in the regular way with the still pack. 
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ACE HIGH, 3 
ADVERSARY (IES) : 


—’s book, 38 (a) 
— calls attention to renounce, 
41 (6) 
— completes lead or play, 31 
(a) 
-—— concede tricks, 46(d) 
— correct renounce, 42 
— exposes cards, 30(d-2), 
. 32(e), 32(8), 33(2), 34 
— gathers tricks, 35(d) 
“—”" is opponent of de- 
clarer, 29 
— lead simultaneously, 34(d) 
— leads or plays out of turn, 


— leads several winning cards, 
34 (2) 
— mentions card, 32(e) 
—’s undertricks, 38 
— shows 13th card, 32(f) 
— suggests “‘ playing it out,” 
46(b) 
ADDITION, ERROR IN, 52(f) 
AGREEMENT TO TERMINATE 
RUBBER, 49(3), 49(c) 
** ASKING’? ABOUT RENOUNCE, 


30(d-5), 41(b), 41(c) 


BARRED FROM CONTRACTING, 
20(d), 21, 22, 24(a), 24(b), 
26(a), 26(b), 26(h), 28, 54(d) 

BARRED FROM PLAY. See CoM- 
PULSORY PLAYS 


He 


Bip: 
Changing—, 20 (6), 20(d), 27 
> Declare ~includes, -“—,” 
17(a) 
— defined, 18 


Higher — defined, 19 
Impossible —, 21 
' Insufficient —, 20 


Irregular —, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27 
—made after contracting 
ends, 26(c) 


— made when under compul- 
sion to pass, 26(d) 
“No —” changed to “no 
trump,” 27 
— of over seven, 21 
— out of turn, 22 
Rank of —s, 19 
Book : 
Adversaries’ —, 38(a) - 
Declarer’s —, 29, 36(a) 
BREAKING UP A TABLE, 8 


CALLING CARD, LEAD, HIGHEST, 
LOWEST, ETC. See COMPUL- 
SORY PLAYS 

CANCELLING SCORE, 49(b), 49(c) 

CANDIDATES, 6 

Carp (s). See also PacK(s) 
Adversary leads several win- 


ning —, 34(¢) 

Backs of — must be different, 
2(a) 

Calling —-. See COMPULSORY 
PLAYS 
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CarRD(s): 
— dealt into four packets, 
15(@) 
Declarer plays Dummy’s —, 
30(a) 


— displaced in the cut, 12(b) 

Drawing —, 5, 6(a), 9(c) 

— dropped 15 II, 32(b), 32(c) 

— exposed, See EXPOSED 
CARDS 

Faced —. See EXPOSED CARDS 

Four — in cut, 12(d) 

Four — in draw, 5 

— improperly dealt, 15, 16 

Laying down —, 30(a), 32(g), 
45, 46 

—led or played simultane- 
ously, 32(2), 34(d) 

Looking at —, 14, 16 

Marked —, 2(c) 

— mentioned by adversary, 
(32)e 

Missing, 15 II, 34(j), 40(4) 

Mixing the — when revoke is 
claimed, 40(d) 

New —, 2(d) 

Placing —, 54 (b) 

— played in error, 34 

Player holds too few or too 
many —, 15(c), 15(4) 

Quitted trick contains too 
many or too few —, 34(h), 
34(9) 

Rank of —, 3 

Shuffling —, ro 

Soiled —, 2(c) 

Torn —, 2(c) 

— touched by declarer, 31(c) 

— touched by dummy, 30 (b-2) 

— touched during deal, 14 

Touching —, 14, 30(b-2), 31(c) 

Two packs of — used, 2(a) 

— withdrawn following re- 
nounce, 42 


/ 


CHANGING DECLARATION, 27 
CHOICE OF PACKS AND SEATS, 
2(a),9 
CLAIMING ‘‘ THE REST,” 40(@-2), 
45 
CLUBS COUNT TWENTY, 52(a) 
COMPLETE TABLE, 6(a@) 
COMPLETED LEAD A PLAY, 31 
COMPULSORY PLAYS, 26(c), 28, 
30(b), 30(d-2), 32(2), 33, 
34(4), 34(c), 34(e), 34(f), 
40(c), 42, 45, 46(4), 54(a), 
54(0), 54(¢) 7 
CONCEDING TRICKS, 46 
CoNSULTATION, 9(a), 26(g), 
30(4-3), 34(4), 49(0), 49(¢), 
53 
CONTRACT ; 


— Bridge, 1 

— defined, 29 

Failing to make —, 36(a) 

Giving information regarding 
eas 54(a) 

Highest bid becomes —, 29 

— lost by revoke, 43(b) 


Made —, 36 

— score, 52 

— won by revoke, 43(b) 
CONTRACTING : 

Barred from —. See CoMPUL- 


SORY PLAYS 
— begins and ends, 17(a) 
Three or four passes during —, 

17(a), 17(0) 

CoRRECT PACK, 2(b), 15 II 

CORRECTING SCORES, 52(d), 52(e), 
52(f) 

“* COURTESIES OF THE TABLE,” 
41(0) 

Cur: 

— completed by dealer, 12(a) 
12(b) 

Deal begins after —, 13(a) 

— described, 12 
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Curt : 
Improper —, 12(b) 
Must— four cards, 12(b) 
— omitted, 16(a) 

Wrong player —s, 12(b) 
CUTTING FOR DEAL AND PART- 
NERS. See DRAaw(ING) 
CuTTING out. See DRaw(inc) 


DEAL : 
— after cut, 13(a) 
— by wrong dealer, 16(a) 
Cards touched in —, 14 
Contracting begins after —, 
17(a) 
— described, 13 
Drawing for —, 9 
Irregular —, 14, 15, 16 
Looking at cards during —, 
14, 16 
New —. See NEW DEAL 
— out of turn, 16(a) 
“ Passed out ”’ —, 17(b) 
Players — in turn to left, 13 (6) 
When— begins and ends, 13(a) 
— with imperfect or incorrect 
pack, 15 II, 16 (6) 
— with wrong pack, 16(a) | 
DEALER : 
— completes cut, 12(a), 12(b) 
— deals improperly, 15, 16 
First —, how selected, 9(a) 
New -— deals, 16(a), 17(6) 
— omits cut, 16(a) 
—’s partner, 9(a) 
Same — deals, 15, 16(d) 
— shuffles last, 10(@) 
DEcLARATION. See also DECLARE 
— changed, 27 
Inadvertent —, 27 
Irreguiar —, 26 
“__”? includes “‘ bid,”’ “‘ pass,” 
“double,” and “ re- 
double,” 17(a) 


DECLARATION: 


— made when under com- 
pulsion to pass, 26(d) 


DECLARATION OUT OF TURN: 


Bid after end of contracting, 
26(c) 

Bid by barred player, 26(b) 

Double after end of contract- 
ing, 26(c) 

Double by barred player, 26(0) 

Double made before bid, 26(a) © 

Irregular— condoned or penal- 
ised, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26 

Pass after end of contracting, 
26(d) : 


“Pass made before bid, 24 (a) 


Re-double after end of con- 
tracting, 26(c) 
Re-double by barred player, 


26(b) 
Re-double made before bid 
26(a) 
DECLARE(S). See also DECLARA- 
TION 
—ing and changing, 27 
““_” includes “‘ bid,”’ “‘ pass,” 


** double,” and _ re- 
double,” 17(a) 


DECLARER : 


“« Adversary’ is —’s oppo- 
nent, 29 

— and contract, 29, 36(a) 

— and dummy, 29 

—’s book, 29, 36(a) 

— claims or concedes tricks, . 
45, 46(a) 

—completes lead or play, 
31(0), 31(¢) 

— defined, 29 

— gathers tricks, 35(d) 

—leads from wrong hand, 34(c) 

— leads out of turn, 34 

— makes contract by adverse 
revoke, 43(d) 
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DECLARER: 


— may not forbid lead of 
exposed card, 33(c) 

— may not forbid lead of more 
than three suits, 28 

— not liable for exposed cards 
33(@) 

Only — scores for tricks over 
six, 36(a) 

—’s partner exposes hand, 
30(a), 34(@) 

Partner who first names suit is 


—, 29 

— plays dummy’s cards, 
30(2) 

—plays out of turn, 34(c), 
34(8) 


— taking finesse, 45 
— touching card, 31(c) 


DEFINITIONS : 


Adversary, 29. Bid, 18. Bid 
out of turn, 22. Book, 36(a), 
38(a). Contract, 29. Contract 
Bridge, 1. Contract Score, 
52(a). Contracting, 17. Correct 
pack, 2. Cut, -12. Deal, 13. 
Declaration, 17(a). Declare, 
17(a). Declarer, 29. Double, 
25. Drawing, 9. Dummy, 
29. Exposed cards, 32. 
Extra tricks, 37. Following 
suit, 35(a). Game, 47. Hand, 
11. Higher bid, 19. Honour 
score, 52(b). Honours, 50(a). 
Imperfect pack, 2. Impossible 
bid, 21. Insufficient bid, 20. 
Lead, 31. Member, 6. Net 
points, 52(c). Odd_ tricks, 
36(a). Partners, 1. Pass, 23. 
Play, 31. Premiums, 52(b). Re- 
double, 25. Refuse, 39. Re- 
nounce, 39. Revoke, 40. Rub- 
ber, 49(a). Shuffle, ro. Side, 1. 
Slam, 51. Total points, 52(c). 


Trick, 35(b). Tricks over six, © 
36(a). Undertrick, 38. Vulner- 
able, 48. Winning rubber, 
49(2) 

DEMANDING NEW CARDS, 2(d) 

Deuce Low, 3 

DIAMONDS COUNT TWENTY, 52(a@) 


DOUBLE : 
— after contracting ends, 
26(c) 
— before a bid is made, 26(a) 
“Declare”’ includes ‘‘—,” 
17(@) 
— defined, 25 
— does not change bidding 
values, etc., 25, 50(b) 
. — increases trick values, etc., 
25, 36(b), 52(b) 
— of a —, 25 
— of designated suit, 26(h) 
— of partner’s bid, 26(f) 
— of re-double, 26(e) 
— out of turn, 22, 26(a), 26(g) 
— when turn of partner, 26(g) 
— when under compulsion to 
pass, 26(d) 
DRAW(ING) : 
All — from same pack, 5 
— for cutting out, 9(d) 
— for deal, 9(a) 
— for entry, 6(a) 
— for packs and seats, 9 
— for partners, 9(@), 9(c) 
—, how conducted, 5 
— more than one card, 5 


Rank of cards in —, 3 
Rank of suits in —, 4 
Dummy : 
— completes lead or play, 
31(c) 


— corrects renounce, 41(a) 
Declarer plays —’s cards, 30(a) 
— defined, 29 
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Dummy: 
— exposes cards prematurely, 
34(a) 
— leads out of turn, 34(c) 
— leaving table, 41(b) 
—’s limitations (conditional), 
30(d), 41(0), 46(a) 


—’s limitations (uncondi- 
tional), 30(b) 
—not liable for exposed 


cards, 33(a) 
— not liable for revoke, 41(a) 
—’s rights, 30(c), 34(a) 
— suggests “‘ playing it out,” 
46(a) 
— touching 
31(c) 


cards, 30(b-2), 


ENTRY AT TABLE, 6, 7, 8(b) 
ERROR : 

Cards played in —, 34 

—in addition and subtrac- 

tion, 52(f) 

— in contract score, 52(e) 

— in dealing, 15, 16 

— in honour score, 52(d) 
ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE follow- 

ing law law, 54 

EXPOSED CARDS: 

— after claiming tricks, 45 

— after conceding tricks, 46 

— after renounce, 42 

— by Junior, 34(a) 


Calling —. See CoMPULSORY 
PLAYS 

—cannot force renounce, 
33(2) 


Declarer and dummy not 
liable for —, 33(a) 

— defined, 32 

Dummy calls attention to —, 
30(d-2) 

— during contracting, 28 

— during cut, 12(d) 


EXPOSED CARDS: 
— during deal, 14, 15(b) 
— during play, 32, 34(e) 
— during shuffle, 1o(c) 
Penalty for —, 33 
—may be called 
times, 33(c) 
— may be played, 33(c) 
Two or more —, 32(a), 32(g), 
34(0) 
EXPOSED TEN, 28 
EXTRA TRICKS, 37, 52(b) 


several 


FACED CARDS. See ExposEpD 
CARDS 2 

FAILING TO PLAY AS DIRECTED, 
40(c) 

FINESSE, WHEN NOT TO BE 
TAKEN, 45 


FOLLOWING SUIT, 35(@) 

FORMING TABLES, 6 

FouRTH HAND PLAYS BEFORE 
SECOND, 34(f) 


GAME(s) : 
All — points counted, 47 
—, how played, 1 
Hundred points to a —, 47 
— score, 52(d) 
— starts at zero, 47 
Two — win rubber, 49(a) 
— won by revoke, 43(d) 
GATHERING TRICKS, 35(@) 
GIVING INFORMATION, 54 
GOULASHES, 39, 40 
GRAND SLAM, 51(a), 52(0) 


HAND: 
— begins and ends, II 
Each — played out, 47 
HEARTS COUNT THIRTY, 52(@) 
HIGHER BID: 
Bid, if not —, is insufficient, 
20(a) 
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HIGHER BID: 

— defined, 19 

— must be made, 17(a) 
Honour(s) : 

— count as dealt, 50(b) 

— described, 50(a) 

— not affected by double or 

re-double, 50(d) 
— score, 36(a), 52(b) 
— values, 50(d) 


“T ARRANGE,”’ 31(c) 
IMPERFECT PACK: 

— causes new deal, 16(d) 
— defined, 2(c) 
IMPOSSIBLE BID, 21 
““ INADVERTENTLY ” 

27 
INCOMPLETE TABLE, 6(}) 
INCORRECT PACK: 

— causes new deal, 15 II 

— defined, 2(b) 
INFORMATION, 54 
INITIAL LEAD, 30(@) 
INSUFFICIENT BID : 

— condoned, 20(c) 

— corrected, 20(b), 20(d) 

— defined, 20(a) 

— penalised, 20(d@) 


DEFINED, 


JUNIOR : 
— defined, 29 
— leads out of turn, 34(q) 


LAYING DOWN CARDS, 
32(g), 45, 46 
LEAD: 
— by partner of proper leader, 


30(4), 


34 

Calling a —. See COMPULSORY 
PLAYS 

Changing —, 42 

—completed by adversary, 
31(a) 


LEAD : 
—completed by declarer, 
31 (0) 
—completed by dummy, 
31(c) 
— defined, 31 


— establishes revoke, 40(a-1) 
— from wrong hand, 34 
Initial — by Senior, 30(a) 
—of several winning cards, 


34() 
— out of turn, 30(b-1), 30(d-3) 


— simultaneously, 34(d) 

Which player —s, 30(a), 35(a), 
35(f) 

LEAVING : 

— four cards in cut, 12(d) 

— four cards in draw, 5 

— table, 7, 8, 41(b), 49(b), 
49(c) 

LooKING AT QUITTED TRICK, 
15 IT, 35(e), 40(8) 
LosING TRICK (COMPULSORY). 

See COMPULSORY PLAYS 


MADE CONTRACT, 36, 52 
MAKING UP TABLES, 6 
MARKED CARDS, 2(c) 
MEMBERS : 
— draw for partners and deal, 
9(a) 
— leaving tables, 7 
— of table, 6(a), 7, 8 
Six — make complete table, 
6(a) 
MISDEAL, 15, 16 
MIsDRAW, 5 
MissiInc carps, 15 II, 34(j), 
40(d) 
NAMING : 
—card, 30(b-2), 31(c), 32(e) 
— doubled or re-doubled bid, 
26(h) 
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NET score, 49(a), 52(c) 


NEw: 
— cards, 2(d), 15 II, 16(6) 
— cut, 12(d) 


— deal. See NEw DEAL 
— shuffle, 1o(d), 12(b) 
NEW DEAL: 

Compulsory —, 15 

— for card faced or exposed, 
15 (0) 

— for cut omitted, 16(a) 

— for deal by wrong dealer, 
16(a) 

—for dealing with wrong 
pack, 16(a) 

— for exposed card, 14, 15(b) 
— for illegal double or re- 
double, 26(e), 26(g-3) 

— for imperfect pack, 16(d) 

— for impossible bid, 21(a) 

— for improper number of 
cards dealt, 15(a), 15(c), 
15(d) 

— for incorrect pack, 15 II 

— for irregular deal, 15, 16 

— for missing cards, 15 II 

—for omitting playing to 
trick, 34(h) 

Optional —, 16 

—when four players pass, 
17(d) 

“No BID” (SAME AS “ Pass ”’) : 

*__*” changed to ‘No 

Trump ”’ or vice versa, 27 
No TRUMP: 

— defined, 18 

— highest in contracting, 19 

— honours, 50(a) 

— tricks count thirty-five 
52(4) 


“ee 


OPPONENTS CALL ATTENTION TO, 
RENOUNCE, 41(b), 41(c) 


Pack(s). See also Carp(s) 


Backs of — must be different, 
2(a) 

Choice of —, 9 

Correct —, 2(6), 15 II 

New —, 2(d), 15 II, 16(d) 

Perfect —, 2(c), 16(b) 

Replacing —, 2(d) 

Shuffling —, 10 

Soiled —, 2(c) 

Still —, 10(b), 15 II 

Two —- used, 2(a) _ 

Wrong — dealt, 16(a) 


PARTNERS, I, 9 
Pass: 


“Declare ” includes —, 17(a) 

— defined, 23 

— ends contracting, 17, 23 

Four players — in succession, 
17(a), 17() 

—nmade after contracting 
ends, 26(d) 

— (‘‘ no bid ’’) changed to no 
trump, 27 

— out of turn, 24, 26(d) 

Three players —, 17(a) 


PENALTY : 


Reasonable time for selecting 
0 53(8) 

Selection of —, 53 

— score, 52(b) 


PENALTY APPLIED : 


Barred from contracting, 20(d), 
21, 22, 24 (a), 24(b), 26(a), 
26(b), 26(h), 28, 54(d) 

Bidding errors, 22, 26 

Breaking up tables, 8(5), 49(c) 

Calling exposed card. See 
EXPOSED CARDS 

Calling or prohibiting card, 
lead, suit, highest or 
lowest, lose or win, etc. 
See COMPULSORY PLAYS 
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PENALTY APPLIED: 
Consultation, 53 
Contract failure, 36(a) 
Cut omitted, 16(a) 
Cutting wrong, 12(d) 
Dealing errors, 15, 16 
Declaration errors, 20, 21, 22, 

2A, 20; 27, 

Doubling errors, 22, 26 
Exposed cards, 33 
Failure of play to trick, 34(h) 
Improper information, 54 
Insufficient bid, 20(d) 
Lead out of turn, 30(d-3), 


34(2) 
Leaving table, 8, 51(c) 
Refusing to finish rubber, 
54(b) 
Renounce, 41(c), 42 
Revoke, 30(d-4), 30(4-5), 34(J), 
40(C) 43 
Shuffling errors, 10(d) 
Undertricks, 52(b) 
Wrong number of cards held, 
15(c), 15(d) 
PERFECT PACK, 2(c) 
PLACING CARDS, 54(d) 
PLAY: 
Barred —. See COMPULSORY 
PLAYS 
— begins and ends, 30(a) 
—completed by adversary, 
31(a) 
—completed by declarer, 
31() 
— completed by dummy 31(c) 
Compulsory —. See CoMPUL- 
SORY PLAYS 
— defined, 31 
— establishes revoke, 40(a-1) 
failing to — as directed, 40(c) 
—ing out of turn, 34 
—ing out the hand, 45, 47, 


49(b) 


OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


PLAY: 

—ing to a trick, 35 

Order of —, 35(a) 
PLAYER(s) : 

Four — in game, 1 

— leaving table, 8 
PLAYING CARDS, 2 é 
PoIntTs : 

All game — counted, 47 

—, how scored, 52 

— not carried forward, 47 

One hundred — to game, 47 
PREMIUMS, 52(b) 
PRIORITY : 

— among candidates, 6 

— among members, 9 
PROTECTION FROM ‘“‘ REVOKES,” 


43 (0) 
QUITTED : 
— cards, 31 
— tricks, 34(h), 34(j), 35(¢)» 
54(d) 
RANK: 
— of bids, 19 
— of cards, 3 
— of players, 6, 7, 8 
— of suits, 4 


RE-DOUBLE : 

— after contracting ends, 
26(c) 

— before a bid, 26(a) 

““Declare’’ includes ‘‘ —,’’ 
17(a) 

— defined, 25 

—does not change bidding 
values, etc., 25, 50(b) 

— increases trick values, etc., 
25, 36(b), 52(d) 

— of designated suit, 26(h) 

— of opponent’s bid, 25 

— of partner’s double, 26(f) 

— of —, 26(e) 
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RE-DOUBLE: 
— out of turn, 22, 26(a), 26(g) 
— penalties for improper, 26 
— when partner’s turn, 26(g) 
— when under compulsion to 
pass, 26(b) 
REFUSE DEFINED, 39 
RENOUNCE : 
Opponent calls attention to 
— 41 (), 41(c) 
— becomes a revoke, 40 
— corrected, 41, 42 
— defined, 39 
— penalty, 41(c), 42 
REPLACING PACKS, 2(d) 
RETURNING TO TABLE, 7, 8(d) 
REVOKE : 
— avoided, 41 
— defined, 40 
— helps to win or defeat con- 
tract, 43(0) 
—in irregular trick, 34(h), 
34(j) 
Dummy not liable for, 41(a) 
— on account of card short, 
40(d) 
— penalty, 43 
“** Protection from —,’’ 41(d) 
Renounce becomes —, 40 
Time limit of —, 44 
— when player fails to play 
as directed, 40(c) 
RIGHTS : 
— at table, 6, 7, 8, 9 
— of dummy, 30, 34(a) 
Room, FIRST IN, 6(a) 
RUBBER : 
Cutting out at end of —, 9(b) 
Net points of —, 49(a), 52(c) 
Not starting — after specified 
time, 49(d) 
Premium for —, 52(6) 
Scoring unfinished —, 49(d), 
49(¢) 


RUBBER: 
Unfinished —, 49(b), 49(c) 
When — begins and ends, 
49(2) 


SAME DEALER, 15, 16(b) 

SAME PACK, I5 

SCORE: 
— cancelled, 49(}), 49(c) 
Contract —, 36(a), 52(a) 
Doubling —, 52(b) 
— for extra tricks, 52(b) 
Game —, 47, 52(b) 
Honour —, 36(a), 50(b), 52(b) 
Penalty —, 52(b) ~ 


Premium —, 52(b) 
Re-doubling —, 52() 
Slam —, 52(d) 


— stands, 15 II. 

Undertrick —, 52(}) 

Unfinished rubber —, 49(b), 

49(c) 
SEARCHING QUITTED 
35(2), 40(d) 
SEATS, CHOICE OF, 9(@), 9(c) 
SEGREGATING TRICKS, 34(j), 
35(@), 40(d) 

SELECTION OF PENALTY, 53 
SENIOR : 

— defined, 29 

— makes first lead, 30(a) 
SHUFFLE : 

— after the cut, 12(d) 

Dealer may — last, 10(a) 

— described, 10 

New —, 10(d), 12(d) 
SIDE, I 
SLam(s) : 

— defined, 51 

— earned by revoke, 43(d) 

— not affected by double or 

re-double, 25 
Unbid —, 52(d) 
Value of —, 41, 52(6) 


TRICKS, 
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SMALL SLAM, 51(a), 52(b) 
SOILED CARDS, 2(c) 
SPADES COUNT THIRTY, 52(a) 
STILL PACK: 

Missing cards found in —, 15 

II 

Shuffled, 10(d) 
SUBSTITUTES, 8(a), 49(c) 
SUBSTITUTING CARDS, 2(d), 42 
SUBTRACTION, ERROR IN, 52(f) 
SUITS, RANK OF, 4, 35(c) 


TABLE(s) : 
Breaking up a —, 8(d) 
Complete —, 6(a) 
Cutting out of —, 9(d) 
Forming —, 6 
Leaving —, 7, 8 
Six members make complete 
—, 6(a) 
Vacancies at —, 6, 7, 8 
Ten exposed, 28 
TERMINATION OF RUBBER AT 
SPECIFIED TIME, 49(d), 49(c) 
THIRTEENTH CARD SHOWN, 32(f) 
Too MANY OR TOO FEW CARDS, 
15 I, 34(A), 34(J), 40(@) 
TORN CARDS, 2(c) 
TOTAL SCORE, 52(c) 
TOUCHING A CARD, 14, 30(b-2), 
31(c) 


TRICK(s) : 

Claiming and conceding —, 
45, 46 

Compulsory winning or losing 
of —. See CoMPULSORY 
PLAYS. 

— defined, 35(b) 

Extra —, 37 

— gained by revoke, 43(d) 

— gathered by wrong side, 


35(4) 


TRICK(s) : 
Giving information regarding 
winner of —, 54(d) 
Leading to —, 30(4), 35(2), 
35(f) 
— gathered by wrong side, 
35(4) 


Looking at quitted —, 35(e) 

Mixing —, 35(d), 40(b) 

Number of — in book, 36(a), 
38(a) 

Omitting playing to —, 34(h) 

Order of playing to —, 35(a) 

Over six 

— defined, 36(a) 

— value, 52(a) 

-— when counted, 36 

— where scored, 52(a) 

Playing to — makes revoke, 
40(a-1) 

Quitted — containing fewer 
than four cards, 34(h) 

Quitted — containing more 
than four cards, 34(7) 

Segregating —, 34(j), 35(4), 
40(b) 

Trumping a —, 35(c), 48 

— values, 52(a) 

under —s, 38 

Winning a —, 35(c) 

TRUMP SUIT, 29, 35(c) 
Two OR MORE CARDS EXPOSED, 


28, 32(a), 32(g), 34(d) 


UNAUTHORISED INFORMATION, 54 
UNBID SLAMS, 52(b) 

UNDERTRICKS, 38, 52(b) 
UNFINISHED RUBBER, 


49(c) 


49(d), 


VACANCIES AT TABLES, 6, 7, 8 


VALUES : 
Bidding —, 19 
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VALUES: WRONG: 
Honour —, 50(b) — cut, 12(6), 16(a) 
—in general, 52 — cutter, 12(b), 16(a) 
— of suits, 4 — deal, 15, 16 
Trick —, 52/a) — dealer, 16(a) 
VULNERABLE, 48, 52(b) — pack, 16(a) 
— penalty, 53 


— score, 52(d), 52(e), 52(f) 
WITHDRAWING FROM TABLES, 7, 8 — side gathers trick, 35(d) 


INDEX 


“ee 


ASSISTING PARTNER’S 
NO TRUMPS,” 41 

Attacking bids, 22 

Auction Bridge threatened by 
Contract, 7 


TWo 


Barton, Major F. P., QUOTED, 
10 

Basis of little slam, 56 f. 

Bid fullstrength of hand straight 
away, 24 

Bidding, 21 ff. 
Influenced by state of the 

score, 33 
Bluff bids useless, 24 
Bridge, development of, 7 


CARD GAMES SUBJECT TO LAWS 
OF EVOLUTION, 7 
Cairo Bridge, 83-4 
Caution necessary at Contract, 
67 
Chambers, Mr. J. B., 77, 79 
Comber, Mr. F., 83 
Concealment of strength great 
asset, 64 
Confidence essential, 23 
Continental scoring, 82 
Contract Bridge challenges 
Auction, 8 
In present form, 
American, 9 
Merits and demerits of, 10-11 
Not a new game, 8 
Special features-of, 17 ff. 


purely 


Convention of the initial two 
bid, 28-9 
of the two-suit bid, 29-31 


“Counter ’”’ versus ‘‘ Double,’ 
77, 79 j 
‘‘Courtesy ”’ raise, 28 f. 


Culbertson, Mr. Ely, quoted, 11 


DEFENCE AGAINST SLAMS, 58-60 
Defensive bids, 22 
Demand bid. See INITIAL BID 
OF TWO 
Denying partner’s unchallenged 
initial bid not done, 23 
Desirability of initial bid of two, 
26 
Differences between Auction and 
Contract, 17 
Don’t apply all Auction prin- 
ciples in bidding, 71 
Be misled by silence, 71 
Deceive your partner, 71 
Support partner when in 
doubt, 71 
Try fancy tricks, 71 
Doubling, 61 ff. 


Exiiot, Mr. HUGH, QUOTED, 34 
Examples : 
Grand slam, 57 
Informatory double, 63 
Informatory double at dan- 
gerous score, 65 
Initial bid of two, 27 
Initial “‘ Two No Trumps,” 42 


126 


Examples: 
Loop bidding, 51 
“No Trump” bid third in 
hand, 31 
Opening lead against slam 
declaration, 59 
Slam bidding, 47-9, 53, 54 
Strategic informatory double, 
64 
Support bid, 38, 40 
When leader went astray, 59 
Exception to bidding full 
strength of hand, 24 


FLAG-FLYING, 34, 62 
Fourth hand initial bid, 32 
“* Fresh ”’ versus ‘‘ Vulnerable,’”’ 


77 79 


GAME CALL ON EVERY HAND NOT 
NECESSARY, 67 

Goulashes, 19 

Guide to bidding, 25 


HIntTs, 71 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TWO BID, 28 
Informatory doubles, 62 
Initial bid, 21 
Must be sound or super-sound, 
23 
Of two in a major suit, 30 
Of “‘ Two No Trumps,” 30 f. 
Of two of a minor suit, 30 
Of two of a suit, 25 f. 
Initial major suit bid, 24 
** Invitation Area,”’ 56 


Jump sySTEM, 50 f. 


LENz, MR. SIDNEY, QUOTED, II, 
79 


INDEX 


Light ‘‘No Trumper” dan- 
gerous initial bid, 22 f. 


Loop system, 50 f. 


MAJORITY BIDDING COMPULSORY, 
18 

Minor suit bidding, 25 

Mutual confidence essence of 
game, 23 


NEW FORM OF CONTRACT, 73-9 


OLD FORM OF CONTRACT, 81 

Opening lead against slam de- 
claration, 58 

Overcalling your hand, 67 


PENALISING RECKLESS FLAG- 
FLYING, 62 

Plafond, French form of Con- 
tract, 8 f., 82 


Play to the Score, 33 
Points to remember in bidding, 
24-5 
When supporting, 43 
Portland Club Laws of Contract 
Bridge, 13-14 
Recommendations, 19 
Principles with regard to doub- 
ling, 61 


RAISING PARTNER’S ‘‘ TWO NO 
TRUMPS,”’ 42 

Reckless flag-flying, 62 

Rules for old form of Contract, 


81 


SCORING, 15 
At Cairo Bridge, 83 
For suggested new form of 
Contract, 73 ff., 78 


INDEX 


Second hand initial Se 31 

Silent trap, 69 

Slam bidding, 45 ff. 

Slams : 
Defence against, 58-60 
Not affected by doubling and 

re-doubling, 45 

Special features of Contract, 
ay) i 

Stakes recommended by Port- 
land Club, 19 

State of score influences bidding, 
33 

Strategic informatory double, 64 

Strength necessary for slam in- 
vitation, 56 

Suggested new form of Contract, 
73-9 

Suit bid, 22 

Supporting a No Trumper, 41 
Bids, 37 ff. 


Tactics, 67-9 : 
Taking-out from weakness use- 
less at Contract, 23 


127 


Taking-out from 
Partner’s unchallenged initial 
bid not done, 23 
Third hand initial bid, 31 
Two-suiter, 29 


VARIATIONS IN THE LAws, 18 f. 
Of Bridge, 7 

“Vulnerable’”’ and ‘ Invuiner- 
able,’ 18. See also ‘‘ FRESH ”’ 


WHAT DOUBLER SHOULD DO FOL- 
LOWING PARTNER’S RESPONSE, 


63 

When fourth hand makes initial 

= bid 92 

When in doubt don’t support 
partner, 71 

When to bid full strength of 
hand, 24 

When to support partner’s bid, 


EMé 
Whist, development of, 7 
Superseded by Bridge, 8 
Work, Mr. Milton, 29 f., 30, 55, 
62-3 
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